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THERE IS danger that our thinking on foreign affairs 
may be conditioned by circumstances that existed 
prior to the recent war. At that time there were half 
a dozen great nations whose alignments and re- 
alignments maintained a hazardous but fairly stable 
balance of power. Except for a brief period during 
and after World War I, we kept ourselves clear of 
foreign entanglements and thanked God for the two 
oceans that assured us safety in isolation. 

The end of World War II finds circumstances radi- 
cally changed. Today there are two great poles of 
power in the world—the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
Whether we like it or not, we have become the 
acknowledged leader of one of these two great com- 
binations of power. ‘ 


The other great center of power—the Soviet Union - 


—is not only potentially but actually hostile to us. 
She is too weakened by war and too wary of our 
atom bombs to make a military attack at the moment, 
but she is waging war on the diplomatic, economic, 
political, and ideological fronts. She is déliberately 
delaying the making of a stable peace in the hope 
that political chaos and economic collapse in Europe 
and elsewhere will pave the way for the establish- 
ment of Communist regimes under her control. 

In view of these circumstances we must reorient 
our thinking on international affairs. Not only must 
we stay strong ourselves but we must assist with 
every means in our power those nations in key stra- 
tegic areas which are actively opposing Soviet ex- 
pansion. We must do it, not only for our own sakes, 


but for the preservation in Europe and the world of 


our Christian heritage and civilization. 


WHATEVER FAULTS the British have or have had, 
they should be our first concern as the only people 
in Europe capable of offering effective resistance to 
Soviet expansion. Economic chaos in England would 
render her incapable of fulfilling her international 
obligations and would reduce her military strength 
to that of a second or third rate power. Such an even- 
tuality would be an American and world tragedy in 
present conditions. 

Mr. Douglas Reed, an English Catholic journalist, 
as quoted in an article in this issue, (Page 13), says 
very truthfully: “If this island goes, Europe will be 
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Asiatic and non-Christian or anti-Christian; America 
and the British Dominions will be lonely outposts in 
a world of closing shadows, from which menacing 
black, brown, and yellow visages peer. We should 
have to start all over again, fighting and building, 
not for tomorrow, but for five hundred or five thou- 
sand years hence.” 


W HAT Is true of England is true in varying degrees 
of other strategic areas. We should not permit the 
defeat of Chiang Kai-shek. A Communist victory in 
China would mean that a nation of 450,000,000 would 
be regimented, equipped, and trained for war— 
against us. We cannot safely permit Soviet dominc- 
tion of Greece, Turkey, and Iran, as it would open 
wide to the totalitarian hordes of Russia a gateway 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, Africa, the Middle East, 
and India. 

And in bolstering with our aid the resistance 
powers of the opponents of Soviet expansion we have 
no need to screen them through any ideological sieve. 
Faced with two evils it is elementary prudence to 
choose the lesser. It is stupid, for instance, to co- 
operate in the attempt to oust Franco in the face of 
the danger that Spain, at the entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, may fall prey to the Communists. It is 
equally stupid to oppose aid to the governments of 
Greece, Turkey, and China because they contain re- 
actionary elements. It is strange that the most blatant 
of our ideological puritans were the loudest advo 
cates of great, free, and immediate help to Red Fascist 
Stalin in his hour of need. 

If we want to avoid war we must stay strong and 
we must help our friends to stay strong. Nature and 
Communism abhor a vacuum. Soviet Russia will 
move in wherever Western power fades. If the day 


ever comes when the leaders in the Kremlin consider . | 


the balance of power sufficiently weighted in their 
favor, they will call their followers to a holy war to 
impose their hideous doctrines on the rest of the world. 


Lath, abs * mace 
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EDITORIALS 


In Picture 





Press Ass’n 


For 35 minutes the Holy Father discussed Europe’s plight 
with Hugh Gibson and Herbert Hoover. The report brought 
back challenges all Americans to aid in avoiding chaos. 


Faas 


Press Ase’n 
At House Labor Committee hearings Eric Johnston asked 
that Communists be banned from union leadership. Ban- 
ning is not the cure. An active, vocal membership can do it. 
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Doers a public servant have the right to strike? Is he ever 
morally justified in walking off the job? No merely academic 
question, this. The teachers’ strike in Buffalo at the end of 
last February was, since school 

opened last September, the 

thirteenth major strike involv- 

ing thousands of teachers. The 

Buffalo episode focused atten- 

tion on the question: do teachers as public employees have 

the right morally, not legally, but morally to go out on 

strike? And it is a problem. For the right to strike is a 

natural right. A man has the same freedom by nature not 

to work as he has to work, not to work at this type of job 

as he has to work at it. If teachers can be said to have the 

moral right to strike, then where is the process to end? If 

teachers, why not policemen? If policemen, then on a na- 

tional scale why not the Army or the Navy? 

The answer being given to this problem is that no public 
servant has a moral right to strike because no man has a 
right to strike against the Government. As a matter of fact, 
this would be a very simple solution if only the principle 
were true. Fortunately, it is false. A man’s right to strike 
antecedes government. In concrete cases and under given 
circumstances he may or may not -justifiably exercise that 
right. But the reason he may not is not precisely because 
government is involved. For if this were so, the supposition 
underlying such a principle would be one that smacks very 
much of Fascist political philosophy. It supposes the state 
to be the source of man’s right to strike. The state can, of 
course, lay down legal limitations for the common good. It 
can, of course, forbid by law what natural law already for- 
bids or leaves indeterminate. But it cannot nullify the right 
or its exercise. 

Looking at it another way, it should be evident that gov- 
ernment is not always so benign and wise as to preclude any 
necessity for striking. Or looking at it still another way, 
neither is the state so absolute in authority as to be beyond 
the reach of economic coercion any more than it is beyond 
the reach of just political rebellion. Some of the men whom 
we honor in American history were public employees of the 
British Crown who recognized no such principle that men 
have not the right to cease working in protest against the 
injustice of government. And if we are not mistaken, some 
of the same liberal journals which are so emphatically main- 
taining that no one has the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment, have in the past criticized the Soviet on just the op- 
posite grounds—for there are no strikes in Russia; only slave 
labor. 

The truth of the matter is that the same natural law that 
gives human beings the right to strike lays down the condi- 
tions under which the use of that right is valid. So long as 
a man has a sufficient reason, he can concert with other men 
to obtain a good objective. In the international order, when 
all peaceful means fail, he may go to war. And in the eco- 
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the Government 





nomic order, when all peaceful means fail, he may go out on 

























Acme 
Three Japanese seminarians, the first in Rome since 1940, 


are shown as they began their studies. Solid Christianity 
is the only true basis on which democracy can be built. 
























: ee Press Ass’n 
Man bites dog! Landlord rents only to families with 


children! This Denver apartment house owner, shown with 
the tots of his tenants, merits national notice and a medal! 


International 


On Feb. 17 began the U. S. broadcasts to the Soviet. This 
Russian-language program, under the Dept. of State, is a 
potent means of. getting truth through the Iron Curtain. 
. 





strike. But a strike, like warfare, is always a last resort. And 
even then it may not be used without this condition—and this 
is most important, for it is the solution to why many public 
servants have no moral right to strike—the prospective goog 

































































to be achieved must not be less than the harm that is boun( a 
to result. pu 
It is this that gives the fundamental explanation why we 
morally the Army or Navy may not strike. It is this that 
explains why the wardens and jailers may not walk out ip w 
concerted economic protest. It is not because the Govem. m 
ment is their employer. And this cannot be underlined too n 
vigorously. Thank God, we have not yet as a nation sub. G 
scribed to the Absolute State. This floundering around fo g 
an answer by reputable thinkers to justify what men ip. C 
stinctively feel to be wrong when certain public servants go i 
on strike illustrates the dangerous principles that can be ( 
enunciated when the dictates of moral law have been ( 
abandoned. Even such a subterfuge as “government is the 1 


people and the people cannot strike against themselves” js 
resorted to. Even so reputable an institution as the New York 
Times can be reduced to such dangerous editorializing a 
to say that it cannot be conceded that it is ever just to strike 
against government. “There is no drawing the line once we 
concede this vital point and permit the public employee to 
decide for himself when conditions of his employment have 
become ‘intolerable.’ ”’ Shades of Hitler! If this be true, then 
the Omnipotent State has come to America. 

























A QUESTION of equal importance with whether public servants 
have the right to strike is the further question: who are 
public servants? We are not trying to be naive. Beholding 
the amount of confusion that 
has marked the discussion on 
the rights of public employees 
in the last month since the 
Buffalo teachers’ strike, it 
seems to us the question is extremely pertinent. Many seem 
to think the problem can be solved by following the lead of 
Governor Dewey of New York, who introduced a bill mak- 
ing it illegal for all state, county, or municipal employees to 
strike. Other states are likely to contemplate the same type 
of measure. Apart from the lack of wisdom and justice in 
such legislation, at least until such time as alternate methods 
of redress for just grievances are provided by law, it is well 
to point out that this legislation will not settle the problem 
of all strikes by public servants. For civil service employees 
—policemen, firemen, garbage collectors, clerical workers in 
government offices, etc.—are not the only public servants. The 
workers on public utilities, such as telephone, telegraph, trans 
portation, can work more havoc by striking than can teachers 
in our public schools. Those engaged in public services, such 
as doctors, nurses, barbers, though not on the public pay roll, 
are public servants as much as street cleaners and welfare 
workers. Those engaged in producing goods essential to the 
public, such as dairy men, miners of coal, and steel workers, 
are public servants as much as bookkeepers and accountants 
who happen to comé under civil service. 

Now those who clamor that all public servants should be 
deprived of the right to strike are being rather ridiculous. 
Florists and firemen, bootblacks and police, teachers and 
nurses, while all being in the category of public servant, are 
scarcely of equal threat to the public welfare because they 
possess the right to strike. There is a difference in degree 
of essentiality to the public weal if only in the difference of 
resultant harm on the basis of time alone. A week’s strike 
by teachers does little educational harm. An hour's strike by 
nurses might result in deaths and untold suffering. 

It all comes down to the guiding principle that the harm 
effected can never be greater than the good sought. And no 
increase in wages or amelioration of working conditions cat 
offset the public calamity of loss of police and fire protection. 
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Just Who Are 
Public Servants? 
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Because of the confusion over who are public servants, so 
unjust a bill as the Dewey measure, in order to prevent 
teachers and firemen and the police from striking, would 
equally deprive government office workers and charwomen 
of their natural right to strike. Yet at the same time such 
public servants as miners of coal and essential transportation 
workers are, as far as this law goes, free to strike. 

It is muddy thinking to confine the issue to civil service 
workers. It is utterly pernicious thinking to base the im- 
morality of public servants’ striking on the false theory that 
no one can ever under any circumstances strike against the 
Government. Certainly, as things stand now, sufficient safe- 
guards to protect government's interests and to ascertain in 
courts of law the merits of a dispute to which government 
is a partner are laid down in the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision removing government from the terms of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. Instead of legislation seeking to abrogate the 
right of all civil service employees or even of all public 
servants to strike, it would be far the wiser thing to enumer- 
ate those public services so essential to the common good 
that a strike in them can scarcely if ever be justified on moral 
grounds, at the same time laying down effective channels 
whereby grievances can be redressed. Government as the 
custodian and promoter of the common good has the right 
and the duty to protect the public from being deprived of 
essential goods and services. And it must do this not merely 
negatively by forbidding, but positively by providing the 
machinery requisite to render resort to strikes unnecessary. 


Iv this issue of Tue Sicn Ted Le Berthon gives us a power- 
ful story with a Mississippi setting. It looks at the inhumanity 
of race prejudice through the eyes of an outraged Negro. As 
that story went to press several 
events going on in Mississippi 
have focused attention on race 
relations in that state so re- 
nowned for its inglorious devo- 
tion to the “white supremacy” doctrine, Those events supply 
us with grim evidence that a vicious disregard for the dignity 
of the Negro’s personality is not just imaginary stuff from 
which craftsmen like Ted Le Berthon evoke the emotional 
impact of a good short story. It’s as real as Bilbo or Governor 
Wright; and as un-American as Dachau or any other Hitlerian 
charnel house. 

On March 3 Mississippi's Governor Wright convened a 
special session of the state legislature for the set purpose of 
enacting anti-Negro legislation. On the very same day Mis- 
Sissippi’s newsstands and book stores were offering for the 
first time a new Bilbo book with a title which is an insult 
to every Negro in America—Segregation or Mongrelization. 

Governor Wright put out a plea for liquidating the Negro’s 
right to vote in the state primary elections. He did this 
despite the fact that almost 40,000 Negroes have paid their 
poll tax and in face of a Supreme Court decision of 1944 
which in the Smith vs. Allwright case decreed that our Con- 
stitution’s “grant to the people of the opportunity for choice 
(of their officials) is not to be nullified by a state through 
casting its electoral process in a form which permits a private 
organization to practice racial discrimination in the election.” 
To which Governor Wright with breezy nonchalance replies 
that the Supreme Court has attacked “the fundamental con- 
cept of our election system.” 

If this rejoinder is a sample of an educated white man’s 
logic, it is ironical for Mississippians to be maintaining that 
Negroes deserve no vote until their educational status is im- 
proved. Moreover, in view of the salaries paid by the state 
to its 6236 Negro teachers, such a contention is hypocritical 
as well. The average wage for Negro educators throughout 
the 82 counties is $398.73 for a school year lasting eight 
months. Wages like that tell only one story—the South’s ugly 


Its an Old 
Southern Disease 





story of deliberate and wanton oppression of the Negro. 
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Acme 
It’s for smiles like this that the War Relief Service 
still struggles on in its Christlike task. Here Fr. 


Wycislo gives milk to a thankful Polish orphan girl. 


Acme 
There is no man in America who remembers all executive 
departments and agencies. Sen. Byrd holds a chart list- 
ing them. Here is ample room to cut nonessential costs. 
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Acme 
The old and the new, the ancient and the modern. Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in Central Park and New York's skyline. 
Man has made progress with stone, but has man progressed? 








International 
U. S. troops say goodby to China—here American Truce 
Team 10 salutes farewell. The “Daily Worker” and other 
patriots long clamored for this. Watch the Civil War now. 





One has to grow up to have prejudices. Children know 
no racial aversion. They have to be educated to it. Would 
the same happy picture be possible twenty years hence? 
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Bout we don’t have to go to Mississippi to find unchristian 
‘attitudes toward the Negro. The patriotic Daughters of the 
American Revolution exclude Negro artists like Marian 
Anderson and Hazel Scott 
from Washington’s Constitu- 
tion Hall. In recent months 
picket lines have been parad. 
ing in front of the capital's 
theaters protesting against the exclusion of Negro patrons, 
(Some of the picketers were no doubt leftists, but it might 
be well for some of us to realize that leftists sometimes man. 
age to get on the side of justice, even though they may be 
there for the wrong reasons.) Being a Negro can be a decided 
drawback when a man wants to get a meal in some northern 
cities like New York or Boston. Of course there are statutes 
outlawing discrimination. But for every one colored diner 
who takes his case to court after being denied a table, we 
can feel reasonably assured there were hundreds who were 
shamefully snubbed and just had to take it. And thousands 
who knew better than even to enter places where they were 
not wanted. Not even sudden critical illness or a life-and- 
death emergency guarantees Negroes a claim upon the nearest 
hospital in their vicinity; barriers just as effective as a “For 
Whites Only” sign are encountered at the doorways of some 
northern hospitals. And, saddest of all, even some of our 
Catholic colleges subscribe to a supposedly prudential policy 
which connives at racial bigotry and excludes Negroes. 
Racial bigotry is a disease of the mind. At their worst, the 
ravages wrought by its terrifying destructiveness can be as 
appalling as the Nuremburg revelations. But it must not be 
forgotten that, as with other diseases, those final ravages are 
latent in the microscopic germs which cause it. The girl who 
resents having to sit next to a Negro on the bus, the summer 
vacationist who thinks there should be a “Jim Crow’ beach 
at all seaside resorts, the supersensitive bather who in his 
wild arrogance wants exclusive rights to the Atlantic Ocean, 
these people who are always talking about keeping Negroes 
in their place (wherever that is!), all of them are tainted 
with a touch of Hitlerism. It’s'a deadly germ they are carry- 
ing ‘around in their hearts. And it can kill the Christlife in 
their own souls. 





But It Thrives 
in the North, Too 


















WHEN the Son of God walked through a garden in the cool 
breeze of the first Easter morning, He had the bearing ol 
a conqueror. For the first time in mankind’s history death 
suffered a setback that day. 
And the story of death’s van- 
quishment was recounted in the 
simple yet stirring testimony of 
an empty- tomb. It was a tomb 
which could hold Christ only as long as He willed to remain. 

But even with the unmistakable bearing of a conqueror 
the Saviour of men was just as easily recognizable as a war- 
rior who had won His victory only after a bitter fight. He 
came out of His battle victorious but marked forever with 
five deep-dug wounds. He wanted to prize those wounds as ° 
badges of honor reminding His followers that He entered 
into glory by a path of pain. And even today in Heaven 
Christ, the King, is a wounded King. But His beautiful 
wounds glow with a splendor ten thousand times more radiant 
than the richest rubies in the diadems of kings. 

Most of us are more poignantly conscious of sharing in 
Christ’s cross than we are aware of participating in His 
victory over death. Yet the empty tomb is a pledge of per- 
sonal triumph to everyone of us who belong to Christ. So 
as we wish all of our readers a happy Easter, we take this 
occasion to remind you that our way of life is a way, not 
of melancholy or somberness, but of sober joy—the cross is 
always bathed in the light which leaps out from the empty 
tomb, and the wounds of the warrior are trophies of glory 
treasured forever. They are His title to a conqueror’s crown. 
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An Empty Tomb and 
a Wounded Warrior 
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By GEORGE MOORAD 


HE Soviet Union's most 

weapon against America is some- 
thing which in Communist society does 
not exist: the individual, sacrificing, 
generous Russian who perhaps wants 
peace more than any other nationality. 
He is a fiction because in the Soviet 
Union there are no people who are 
capable of talking and protesting and 
making their needs and hopes and long- 
ings felt. In Russia there are 190 mil- 
lion souls but no real persons. ‘There 


potent 


Black Star 


A wistful-looking Rucsion seaman 
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Even at eighty this old man is a daily workman on a collective farm 


are only the Masses, who do not count. 

This is a terrible thing to say. Six 
and a half million Russian soldiers died 
to win this war, considerably more 
fatalities than were suffered by all the 
other armies, allied and enemy com- 
bined. Not only this, but the Interna- 
tional Red Cross estimates that the 
horrifying total of 25 million Russians, 
civilian and military, died from wounds, 
starvation, abuses, and slave labor dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. 

It is impossible to forget this, even 
if the Soviets would permit it. Marsha! 
Stalin has referred scornfully to our 
lend-lease as “blood money,” and it is 
possible to have some sympathy with 
this viewpoint. We should not forget 
it. But neither should we confuse the 
heroic Russian people with the Soviet 
Government, whose every broken prom- 
ise brings the world closer to another 
orgy of sacrifice. 

The full truth of the Masses is hard 
for the Western mind to grasp. As a 
correspondent with years of experience 
in Asia, where life is also cheap, I sup- 
pose the realization should have come 


to me more quickly. I was several 


| eR are as human as 
other people, but the Kremlin 


ignores their humanity 


months in Moscow before I was able 
t place my finger on the one thing 
which makes the Soviet Union so 
weirdly different from the outside 
world. 

It happened one night as I left the 
Metropol Hotel for the beautiful 
solshoi Theater just across the square. 
A trolley car had jumped its tracks and 
killed and injured several people. In 
the morning I asked my secretary to 
find and translate the story from the 
newspapers. Lily smiled and said it 
wouldn't be in the papers, any more 
than the powder plant explosion which 
killed a few hundreds the week pre- 
viously. 

“Why not?” I asked stupidly, “Is 
there a censorship rule on accidents?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. “It just 
isn’t news.” 

Lily was logical and right. Just as 
the socialist society has no use for ad- 
vertising, no need for the personalized 
billboards, posters, and signs which in- 
fest and often deface our countryside, 
so the totalitarian newspaper has no 
interest in individuals who merely are 
born, live, get married, and die. I’m 
sure Russia must have its proportionate 
number of citizens who rescue others 
from burning buildings, dive into 
streams to save children, climb poles 
to pull down frightened cats, and do 
all the human and inhuman things 
which make headlines in America. But 
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there are no people in Russia, and 
so there is no use writing about them. 

Try checking a file of Soviet news- 
papers. You-will always find Marshal 
Stalin and the handful of men who 
make the Kremlin’s policy. You will 
find occasional high-production work- 
ers who have overfulfilled their norm, 
other citizens who render unusual serv- 
ice to the state, a rather anonymous 
Red Army, and a great deal of scold- 
ing and exhortation to the Masses. In 
my months of reading Russian news- 
papers, which is almost the correspond- 
ent’s only source of information, I never 
found a story about an individual with- 
out some obvious propaganda motive. 

Weil, I'll recant on that. There was 
the story of Ma, a story that I felt 
was one of the most tragic and human 
of the war. It was printed by the Soviet 
army newspaper Red Star, and I broad- 
cast it to America. 

Ma was a frail litthe Russian woman 
in a Nazi prison camp with French, 
Czech, and Polish women prisoners and 
their children. The children were given 
no food allowance so, one by one, the 
mothers, denying themselves to feed 
their babies, died. Each orphan the 
Russian woman would adopt, giving 
her own rations and begging from 
others. The women’s camp was sep- 
arated from a stockade of male prisoners 
with barbed wire and a no man’s land 
covered by Nazi searchlights and ma- 
chine guns. But the Russian heroine 
managed to talk. with the men and 
implored them to throw some bread 
into a bomb crater near the fence. 


ACH night exhausted from her 
Lutoil in the fields, the woman 
inched her way across the frozen ground 
to get the bread, until one night a 
searchlight beam picked up her slight 
figure and the machine guns _ barked. 
\ few days later, Red Star related, the 
camp was taken by the Red Army and 
the little troop of children was saved. 
The Russian woman's body was found 
but none could identify her. The kid- 
dies had known her only as Ma. The 
Red Army gave her full military honors 
and a crowd of Polish townspeople 
gathered to watch. 

\n old Polish peasant, doffing his cap, 
asked the Russian general: 

“Some important person must have 
died, sir. Who was it?” 

“Yes,” said the general, “She was 
1 very great person. Her name was 
Ma.” 

I must admit that the story had 
touched me deeply, and as I finished 
the broadcast, my voice was not en- 
tirely in control. But I came out of 
this sentiment quickly when I found 
my fellow correspondents, Paul Winter- 


ton and Bob Magidoft, grinning broad- 
ly at me. 
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The cook on a collective farm prepares a simple diet on a primitive stove 


“Cinderella,” they chorused. “Didn't 
you know that today is Soviet Women’s 
Day?” 

Winterton then explained to me that 
these rare human-interest stories had 
to be accepted with the greatest reserva- 
tions . . . like the story of the man and 
his wife who bought a tank, presented 
it to the Government, and were then 
allowed to use it in battle as a man- 
wife team in the regular tank corps. 
The story of Ma, said Paul, was pos- 
sibly true, or something like this had 
happened at one time or another. The 
information was handed to the propa- 
ganda corps, to be polished and doc- 
tored to fit, and finally scheduled for 
such an occasion as Soviet Women’s 
Day. Or, he continued, it could be a 
complete fiction; there is really no way 
of knowing with a government which 
makes a virtue of lying and recognizes 
human qualities only when they suit 
expedience. 

Red Army procedures reveal most 
eloquently the Soviet philosophy to- 
ward man. Where the Americans and 
Western allies depended upon months 
of strategic bombing, weeks of inten- 
sive artillery barrage, and every mechan- 
ical method in the bag, the Russians 
pinned. their faith chiefly on grinding 
masses of flesh, and their fatality figures 
show it. Of course this is not fair as 
a plain statement. It can be argued that 
this lavish outpouring of manpower was 
sheer courage, plus the fact that the 
Russians did not master the strategic 
air force and other fiendish weapons 
of advanced science. But beyond this, 
the reading of Soviet communiqueés will 
reveal practices which few armies could 
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afford. For example, the crossing of the 
Oder River south of Breslau, the Soviet 
press described like this: 

“A snowstorm was raging and the 
river ran black and deep, frozen only 
along its edges. Straight from the 
march, Red troopers prepared to cross 
the stream. 

“All up and down the east bank 
they gathered in the bitter cold and 
sngw—seized fences, tables, benches, 
even shucked off their uniforms and 
filled them with straw to make them 
buoyant. Then, as the Nazis bathed 
the river in floodlight and opened up 
with murderous machine-gun fire, Red 
troops plunged into the glacial stream 
and fought for the other side. By morn- 
ing two bridgeheads were open for 
field guns to follow.” 

These were the plain, official facts, 
but the casualty figures and details 
which a Soviet officer gave us later made 
us gasp. The deaths ran so high that 
even field hospitals were stripped of 


the walking wounded to join the fight 


and medical personnel were taken from 
their emergency tasks. It was courage 
certainly, courage that no Western army 
would countenance. 

But the purpose here is not to debate 
between necessary courage and unneces- 
sary waste of life. It is the Soviet at- 
titude toward the living and the dead. 
The families of the great majority of 
these men who fought and died so 
gallantly never knew what happened 
to them, unless some comrade had time 
to write and knew the home address. 
The Soviet Government did not issue 
and probably kept no statistics on the 
wounded. In the event of death even 
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a private was counted in the totals, 
but only the families of colonels and 
above were notified. 

As to their wounded, the Russians 
work again on their theory of utility 
to the state. According to Soviet mili- 
tary law, a wound is something caused 
by “mechanical reasons”: a gunshot, a 
bayonet slash, an explosion, perhaps a 
motor accident. Men who are thus 
legitimately disabled are given some 
government assistance. But men who 
become useless for nonmechanical rea- 
sons, Organic or mental trouble, are 
thrown out with the lowest category 
food card, to scratch for survival or 
die. 


S a matter of fact, it has been an- 

nounced that the Red Army haa 
almost no psychiatric cases. If this is 
true, I can suggest some good reasons 
which were given to me by a Red Army 
psychiatrist who served through the 
siege at Stalingrad. She said that in 
medical science there is no such thing 
as shell shock, and I .asked if there 
were not other mental ailments pecul- 
iar to war. She said there were very 
few, and illustrated with a case from 
her civil practice. 

The psychiatrist said that a skilled 
stenographer was convinced that she 
was going blind. So the psychiatrist told 
her patient that she must change her 
occupation and go outside as an un- 
skilled worker. This change, of course, 
meant heavy physical labor and a much 
poorer ration card. The stenographer 
immediately ceased complaining about 
blindness. 

This was the remedy used on army 
psychiatric cases. Mental cases were 
sent into the very front lines, where 
the psychiatrist said; “The rate of 
mental complaints is never so high.” 
She said this was also to discourage 
malingering, and so I asked if the story 
were true that malingering Red troopers 
were sometimes taken before companies 
on parade and shot as an example. She 
admitted that this was sometimes done. 

Erasing the individual does have its 
temporary advantages, as the Japanese 
have also proved. It enables incredible 
feats like Sebastopol, where a whole 
city perished, and Leningrad, where 
two million women, children, and non- 
combatants were ordered to starve 
rather than surrender. In times of peace, 
or Soviet peace, it enables the Govern- 
ment to shift whole plants and colonies 
of workers to the Urals or Siberia with- 
out the bother of transporting, feeding, 
and housing their families. The workers 
leave without knowing when or if they 
will ever see their wives and children 
again. 

Under these circumstances, which re- 
flect the basic philosophy of the totali- 
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tarian state, it is the height of folly to 
predicate American policy on what the 
Russian people feel or think. Whether 
they are hungry and tired and com- 
pletely unable to fight a war, as Soviet 
propaganda is so anxious to admit, 
bears little weight in this amoral world 
of power politics. Their individual or 
even mass plight seems to have no con- 
nection with what the Kremlin does, 
or thinks it can safely do; consequently 
it should have no bearing upon our 
decisions. 

We cannot reach the Russian people, 
admirable, courageous, and friendly as 
we know they are. After four years of 
war co-operation with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, we are further from the Russian 
people than we were in 1940, at the 
time of the Stalin-Hitler nonaggres- 
sion pact. In those days travel was 
much freer, and fraternization between 
Russians and foreigners in the country 
was permitted to some very slight ex- 
tent. Our frantic gestures of friendship, 
repeated to the point of. ridicule. were 
intended to be friendly and create an 
atmosphere of trust. But as the war 
drew to a victorious close, our contact 
with the Russian people became steadily 
weaker. The American information 
magazines gave up the unequal fight, 
the tiny British library was closed, 
secret police patrolled the U.S. embassy 
to see that Russian citizens did not view 
our forbidden movies, Russia bolted the 
door against international air travel, 
the pretense of allied solidarity was 
dropped for the old bogey of capitalist 
encirclement. What the Russian people 
thought, we don’t know. We cannot 
know. And, practically speaking, so 
long as the Soviet Government rules, it 
really doesn’t matter. 

I used to wonder what a Soviet 
citizen, confined all his life in the iron 
mold of totalitarianism, would think 
of the United States, of what we call 
freedom and the Soviets call “irrespon- 
sible license.” Finally, I got some taint 
idea from Natasha, who wasn’t an 
ordinary citizen, because she had visited 


Europe and America and was the wife 
of an outstanding Russian engineer. 
She had spent two years in America 
and at first she thought it was horrible. 
All she saw confirmed the worst that 
Soviet propaganda had drilled into her. 

“I stayed all day alone in a big hotel 
in New York and read the newspapers, 
with the big black type and pictures 
of murders and suicides. I wanted to 
go out in the street and see the bread- 
lines and the starving people, but I was 
afraid. When my husband came home 
from his work at nights, I would say: 
‘Isn’t it terrible we had to come to 
America at this awful time? Stalin is 
right. Capitalism can’t last much longer.’ 

“My husband said nothing and it in- 
furiated me. He was visiting all day 
with American engineers and enjoying 
himself. I knew he liked it, and I kept 
warning him: ‘You are being fooled by 
capitalist propaganda. You will be killed 
and what will happen to me?’ 

“Then my husband bought a car and 
ene Sunday we drove through the Hol- 
land Tunnel and out into the country. 
There were thousands and thousands 
of nice automobiles on the road. I said 
‘What a lot of cars,’ and my husband 
said ‘Yes, they can’t all belong to 
capitalists.” 

“That was the beginning. We spent 
two years in Washington and I came 
to love America so much I can’t tell 
you. In America the worker can have 
a car; the rich can have two or three 
cars. The worker can eat one plate of 
ham and eggs; the rich man can buy 
many plates. But it is the same food; 
the worker still has enough. In America 
you have the real democracy.” 


ATASHA was frightened and al- 
N most tearful as she finished. It was 
the first time she had spoken frankly, 
but I was going home the next day and 


she and her husband knew it. 
she said: 

“It was the greatest mistake we ever 
made, to come back. We had our babies 
in Moscow, but even so... .” 


Then 





“Memento 


Pm Ata Red Cross meeting, Derwood R. Crocker, an 


soldier. 





assistant field director tor the Red Cross in Europe, 
reported a conversation he had with an American 


“When I get home,” the soldier said, “I'm going 
to hang my uniform in the closet. Any time things 
look a little tough, I'm going to open the closet and 
take a look at the uniform. It will always remind me 


that no matter how tough things are at home they 
could never be quite so tough as the troubles I had 
when I wore that uniform.” 


—Spaulding Times 








A legendary figure along Radio Row, Mrs, Mullen has 
a warm smile, charming manners, and a brave heart 


[ was intermission time at the Vil- 
I lanova Junior Prom.. The couples 
strolled off the floor amidst light gay 
chatter. On the stage Russ Morgan and 
his orchestra relaxed. A college boy ap- 
proached him. 

“There is a lounge room off to the 
right there, gentlemen,” he told them, 
“and we have some food and drinks for 
you if you care for some.” 

They cared for some, all right. They 
wasted no time heading for the lounge 
room with very satisfied smiles—all but 
the girls’ trio that was singing with the 
band. They held a hurried consultation 
and stayed where they were. The Villa- 
nova boy went over to them. 

“You are included in that invitation, 
girls,” he said pleasantly. 

One of them smiled back graciously 
and spoke up for the three. 

“Thank you very much,” was the re- 
ply, “but we just noticed that it is after 
twelve, and we want to receive Com- 
munion in the morning.” 

You can guess for yourself the effect 
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of that at a Catholic college affair. First, 
the boy told one of the priests; then 
he told some of his cronies; then things 
started to happen. The three girls prob- 
ably never received so much male atten- 
tion before or since. Villanova took 
them in with open arms. 

It was Villanova’s introduction to the 
Mullens. .But it wasn’t anything out of 
the ordinary for the Mullens. They had 
been going to daily Mass and Commun- 
ion, whenever possible, from the days 
when they were playing tank towns in 
Kansas. Success on Broadway never 
changed their habits. The more flippant 
members of the show business kid them 


Tk Mullen Sisters 
know what to do with 


fame; Mother taught them 


more than their music 


Mary Merqwet (left), Imelda Rose (center) and Kathleen 
(right) are heard each Friday on the Cities Service hour 


about the fact, even while yielding re- 
luctant respect. Unfortunately, there are 
not teo many Catholics in show business 
who know what to do with fame. That 
her girls knew is a tribute to Mrs. 
Mullen. 

Mother Mullen is a legendary figure 
along Radio Row. Radio City and the 
Columbia Playhouse know her well. 
Ticket-takers wave her by; musicians 
and producers stop for a chat with her. 
Catholic entertainers with a tendency 
to let their religious duties slip sheepish- 
ly take a lecture from her and a re- 
ligious medal to remind them of the 
incident. 

The girls are carrying on in the same 
tradition. They are active members of 
the Legion of Mary, going out after 
fallen-away Catholics in the New York 
tenements. This, despite the fact that 
they have a full-time schedule of record- 
ings, rehearsals, and appearances in 
such shows as the Hit Parade, Cities 
Service, and the like—to say nothing of © 
benefit shows. Their hours are irregular, 
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sometimes running over 3 A. M., after 
a repeat broadcast at midnight. Never- 
theless, the girls manage to get down 
fairly consistently to St. Patrick’s and 
Holy Innocents for the noon Mass. 

They are grateful to God for their 
position as one of the most sought after 
sister acts in radio. As worldly affairs 
go, they are fairly well off. But it wasn’t 
always like that. 

There were years when they had noth- 
ing of real value to hold on to but their 
religion. Their dad was a grand man, 
strong of faith, blessed with musical 
talent, but unlucky in worldly affairs. 
There were four girls and two boys in 
the Mullen clan then. Musical ability 
and a strong Catholicism were the fam- 
ily’s outstanding characteristics. The 
Mullen Sisters first appeared as an act 
at the ages, respectively, of four, six, 
eight, and ten, coached by their father 
and mother, and singing ‘for Father 
O'Sullivan of EF] Dorado, Kansas. Knights 
ol Columbus, Rotary, and Kiwanis clubs 
got the benefit of it later and_pro- 
nounced it charming. 

Tragedy, however, was stalking the 
clan. Not only had the senior Mullen 
lost his business, but a brain tumor was 
destroying his sight. To get the neces- 
sary medical attention, he took his fam- 
ily to Wichita. One night, a year later, 
in his hospital room, he had the con- 
solation of having his little girls sing 
him his favorite number, “Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny.” It was the last 
small consolation in a hard life. Soon 
afterward the Lord called him. 

Mother Mullen found herself with 
six small children and plenty of bills. 
But she was not one to knuckle down 
before adversity. What to do? The chil- 


dren had talent. People liked to hear 
them sing. Moreover, at Mount Carmel 
School in Wichita the good Sisters had 
been teaching the girls instrumental 
music. Monica, the oldest, played the 
violin; Mary Margaret, the cello; and 
Kathleen, the Irish harp. Imelda Rose 
was too small to do much of anything 
but add her small voice to the quartette. 

Mrs. Mullen put them all together, 
added brother Joe (now at the ripe old 
age of three) for interest, and let Pat, 
the baby, sit with her at the piano. She 
interviewed the manager of the Miller 
Theater. He gave the children an audi- 
tion and a three days’ booking at fifty 
dollars a day. Mother played the piano 
in the pit. Their act was different 
enough to please. 

The children stayed on for a week. 
Not only that: the manager of the Miller 
spoke to the manager of the theater in 
Arkansas City. That summer the Mul- 
lens performed on independent book- 
ings as far along as Ponca City, Okla- 
homa. The act had plenty of what the 
modern generation calls corn, but it 
paid the rent. 

Back to Mount Carmel went the girls 
for another school year, full of enthusi- 
asm, looking forward with eager interest 
to the next summer. A big harp was sub- 
stituted for the Irish harp; costumes 
were made ready. Of course, it was a 
hard winter for the family. Funds grew 
.low. Still, they had something to look 
forward to, and Mrs. Mullen was learn- 
ing about the show business. 

School ended, and off went the Mul- 
lens on bookings that would ultimately 
take them to Kansas City. Their good 
fortune lasted exactly as far as Emporia. 
In that town some. overzealous soul 


Mullen Sisters in song and dance specialty of Broadway hit, ““The Gay Nineties” 
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thought he or she saw a clear-cut case 
of somebody's exploiting little children. 
After the first day’s performance, the 
manager of the theater was arrested for 
violation of the Child Labor Law and 
fined fifty dollars a child. The trip was 
definitely over. 

The story of the next few years is best 
omitted. The glamour of the show game 
was gone. What performances the Mul- 
lens gave were strictly benefits. The girls 
continued their education at St. Mary’s, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, at St. Charles, La 
Grange, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
Needless to say, the nuns—God bless 
them!—were trying to help a_ sorely 
pressed mother get through some hard 
times. Mrs. Mullen baked bread to sup- 
port the family. The boys delivered the 
bread, sold papers, and did chores. 


CHOOLING over, the family moved 

to Chicago where Monica and Mary, 
the two oldest sisters, got jobs in offices 
and sang as a sister act on week ends. 
That was hard work, the girls will tell 
you. At any rate, as soon as the next two 
girls were graduated the sister team be- 
came a quartette, complete with instru- 
ments. 

Just as a priest (Monsignor Farrell 
of Wichita) had arranged their first ap- 
pearance at the Miller Theater, now 
several other priests, Jesuit Fathers, had 
a definite influence upon their future. 
It so happened that the Catholic Youth 
Sodalities were holding a large conven- 
tion at the Palmer House. Father Lord, 
in town for the convention, heard the 
girls sing before a small group and in- 
vited them to sing before the conven- 
tion. They did so. Hearing them, Father 
Hamilton, another Jesuit, from Detroit, 
encouraged Mrs. Mullen to bring her 
girls before a wider public, assured her 
that they were more than good; and 
Father Cassidy from St. Peter’s in Jersey 
City added that they ought to go to New 
York. 

“If they are not as good as I think 
they are, I'll help you get back to Chi- 
cago,” he promised. 

Mrs. Mullen got busy. When a: road 
show left Chicago heading east, the girls 
were in it. They may have been good 
enough, but the show wasn’t; it folded 
in Detroit, leaving the family stranded 
with an almost empty pocketbook. That 
was a sort of routine occurrence for 
Mother Mullen. With all the assurance 
in the world, she marched the six chil- 
dren into a restaurant run by a Greek. 
She explained the situation to him. The 
Greek had to eat too, he said; he ran 
a restaurant so that he could. However 
—he threw up his hands. 

For a full week the Mullens ate break- 
fast, dinner, and supper on a promise 
of future payment. Mother was waiting 
for something to turn up, but all that 
ever turned up were bills. She remem- 
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rdore Ffifective 


P He was probably the world’s worst 
golfer and was at the very bottom of his 
form. After a particularly exasperating 
hole, he said to his caddy: 

“You know, the only reason I play this 
game is to develop self-control.” 

“In that case, sir,” replied the boy, 





“you should try caddying.” 


Wall St. Journal 








bered) Father Hamilton. That good- 
hearted priest proved a worthy friend 
by not only getting them out of their 
scrape but also by getting them their 
fare to Syracuse from a Mr. Green of 
Fisher Bros. ‘The Syracuse booking was 
the work of a Chicago agent. ‘There 
wasn't much thought given to its ac 
ceptance, ‘The family had burned their 
bridges behind them. It was the East or 
nothing. By the way, the first thing they 
did when they got on their feet again 
was to send the Greek his money; in 
return they received a letter from him 
saying they had restored his faith in 
humanity, 

The Mullens headed eastward. Get- 
iting a booking in Syracuse had seemed 
suspiciously easy. They found. out why 
when they got there. The theater was in 
the midst of a labor fight, with little 
pleasantries like stink bombs waiting for 
the performers. The girls decided they 
hetter keep going. 

New York. Every musician and 
singer in the country seemed to be there 
looking for a spot. However, the Mul- 
lens got their break. ‘The Marx Brothers 
were looking for supporting talent for 
a good bookitig on one of the circuits. 
the Mullens applied for an audition 
and were grabbed up. The company 
stayed in New York for a few weeks 
before starting out in a private car 
around the Keith Circuit. 

Back in the big city again the girls 
played all the big houses: the Palace, 
the Roxy, the Paramount. Microphones 
had not yet come into use in vaudeville. 
The girls didn’t need one. Bob Hope 
facetiously introduced them in the 
Brooklyn Paramount as the only sister 
act that could sing in Brooklyn and be 
heard in the New York Paramount. 

The family thought it could now 
mend its fences. The boys had been en- 
rolled at St. Michael's. The factor that 
they could not see was that vaudeville 
was on its way out, They soon found 
out. Bookings became hard to get. The 
girls had a part in a Sigmund Romberg 
show, East Wind, but East Wind blew 
itself out in a hurry. They spent a few 
weeks with George White's Varieties. 
they took orchestra dates, odd Jates— 
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anything but night club work. Mother 
said no night clubs, and that was that. 
But there were bills to be paid, includ- 
ing those for the boys’ education at 
Manhattan College and St. John’s Uni- 
versity. 

It was the matter of paying bills that 
kept the girls from “clicking” sooner 
in radio. NBC was flirting with them. 
The Boswell Sisters had a monopoly on 
radio sister acts at the time, and NBC 
saw a good thing in the Mullens. The 
fly in the ointment was that all the net- 
work could offer at the time was air, 
and you can't live on air. The radio 
people told them about that wonderful 
thing called a sponsor, but had none to 
offer at the time. When they finally had 
one and wired frantically for the girls, 
the Mullens were out of town on a 
booking and couldn't call it off for some- 
thing uncertain. 

At this particular point in their 
career, without courage and without Joe 
Mooney, the girls might have called it 
quits. Monica, the oldest girl, had put 
off her marriage for some time, but now 
she wanted a life of her own. The difli- 
culty) was that Monica’s beautiful, 
strong voice would be sorely missed. 
The Mullens were known for their pow- 
er; without Monica the power was not 
there. But Joe Mooney was. 

Joe had real talent in his field. His 
sight wasn’t what it used to be. He had 
worked a little too hard making ar- 
rangements for Paul Whiteman and 
other greats, but he still had his imagi- 
nation. While the girls picked up odd 
dates with orchestras and the like, Joe 
arranged the music for their fifteen- 
minute spot on WOR. The girls realized 
now what a great chance had slipped 
through their fingers in the NBC matter, 
and they were coming back into radio 
the hard way. Their friend Joe Mooney 
had an idea that three voices could be 
arranged to imitate an orchestral score. 
His idea is now familiar to and widely 
used by popular dance orchestras, but 
then it was novel and daring. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the idea was so far ahead of 
its time that the radio audience didn't 
care to commit itself. Its reception of 
the Mullen Sisters was, to tell the 












truth, something less than enthusiastic 

At the same time something else wa 
happening over on Fifty-second Stree, 
Word was going around among the my. 
sicians: Catch the Mullens on WOR: 
they have something different. Directoy 
of radio choral groups, like Kay Thomp. 
son, Ted Straeter, and Lyn Murray, 
were raving about Joe Mooney’s ar 
rangements. All three tried to sign up 
the Mullens to sing with their groups 
Lyn Murray even came over to the stu. 
dio in person one night to talk thing, 
over. The girls’ answer was the same to 
all: We are a featured act, and we don' 
want to give up our standing to go in 
for ensemble work. 

It was Ted Straeter who finally broke 
down their resolutions. WOR had let 
the girls go when time came to renew 
their contract. No sponsor had ap 
peared. Ted Straeter appeared instead, 

“Look, girls,” he told them, “I've got 
the choral music for the new Kate Smith 
show. Sign with my group, and I'll give 
you separate booking as a_ featured 
act.” His words made sense. The girls 
signed up for a long series of Kate Smith 
shows. 

Once Lyn Murray heard the news he 
also came back. They had sung with 
Ted; they had no reason in the world 
why they could not come in with him, 
‘They agreed and so got on their old 
stand-by, the Hit Parade, for seven 
years. 

They were in radio to stay. After that, 
they were swamped with work: Re: 
hearsing, broadcasting, and recording. 
Program directors wanted experienced 
hands to whom they could pass out 
music with the expectation of as short a 
rehearsal time as possible. That was the 
Mullens’ meat. You can hear them on 
ny number of records (the Red Mill, 
Blossom Time, etc.) and soon there will 
be a Victor album of their own. 





IVLING the big time hasn't af 

fected their habits. The family still 
says the Rosary together in the evening. 
It still takes care of the “St. Joseph 
money.” Somebody told Mrs. Mullen a 
long time ago that it was a wonderful 
practice to put aside 5 per cent of one’s 
salary for charity in honor of the patron 
of workingmen, St. Joseph. It has been a 
practice that they have faithfully ob- 
served, although they have never stopped 
there. Missionary bishops and mission- 
ary societies can testify to the Mullens” 
generosity; so can several students 
studying for the priesthood. In one re- 
cent year the Government income-tax 
agent would not believe the girls had 
given as much of their income to charity 
as they actually had until they hunted 
up and brought him the written proof. 
They are a fine example of practical 
Catholicity, not only for the show busi- 
ness but also for all professions. 

Mother Mullen did a good job. 
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By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


bos . found these words, and 1 could not might wish that the day of full expan- 
s and Americans . , 
hristian have found a better text with which sion were delayed until their country 


to go in will do well to watch the to open this analysis ol the situation. had more fully recovered from its war 
“If this island goes,’ writes Douglas wounds. 
lly broke British scene closely Reed, “Europe will be Asiatic and non- Equally certain is it that only Britain 
. had le Christian or anti-Christian; \merica stands today between Christendom and 
to renew HIS morning when I was planning and the British Dominions will be the full realization of the Communist 
had ap : write this article about what lonely outposts in a world ol closing revolution so far as Europe is concerned. 
| instead, is at stake ‘for England, for Europe, shadows, from which menacing black, We have the word of Koestler himself 
“T've got and indeed for the world in the great brown, and yellow visages peer. We that the French Communists, enjoying 
ate Smith British industrial and economic crisis, should have to start all over again, as they do complete control over the 
TH give of which we are now entering the first fighting and building, not for tomoi French trade unions, could force France 
featured dramatic stage, 1 received a copy of — row, but for five hundred or five thou any day they please to surrender to 
Che girls London Tidings, the newsletter founded sand years hence. We should have to Communism or take the risk of civil 
ite Smith and edited by Douglas Reed, a Catholic return to savagery in order that ow war. Spain, of course, would resist, but 
journalist who in 1938 wrote a best- remote descendants might one day know even if Spain could save herself, she 
news he selling book, Insanity Fair, in which — civilization again.” could not save Europe. Italy has been 
ing with he warned the world of the im Douglas Reed does not exaggerate. rendered impotent by the maddest 
1e world minence of the Nazi aggression, and This, in sober truth, is the stake. The treaty ever signed by endangered great 
ith him. specifically forecast the Nazi invasion = truth is obvious enough, even though powers. Germany is but the geographical 
heir old of Vienna and Prague. Thousands read = only a minority if Europe and \mer- expression for a continental slum 
ir seven this and subsequent prophetical books — ica are ready even to face it, and of towered over by Russian force. America? 
of his, but the world not only refused — that minority only a handful are ready But what could America do without 
ter that, to pay attention to his warnings until to do something about it. To suppose Britain firmly holding the European 
rk: Re. it was too late, it even does its best that Soviet Russia will be willing per- front line? 
cording, to stop his uttering the warnings. A manently to limit her aggression ts At the moment the balance is fairly 
erienced distinguished journalist by profession, simply to deny the very essence of Marx- evenly divided. Indeed, my own impres- 
ass oUt he is refused space in leading journals — ist and Leninist teaching, quite apart sion is that it is in our favor. Soviet 
, short a because he is sick of the mush that from any question of a resurgent Rus- — Russia is very tired after her tremendous 
was the parses lor responsible and critical jour- sian imperialism. And if Western war effort and needs many years to 
hem on nalism. ‘This is why he has been forced — Europe collapses, the void created will recover the means of dominating con- 
ad Mill, to found his own newsletter. suck in Communist totalitarianism even tinents and establishing world-wide 


ere will In the issue I have just received I though some of Russia’s wiser leaders Communism. The people of Europe are 
in their great majority strongly anti- 
Communist. for they have been taught 


sn’t al directly or indirectly by postwar ex- 
Lily still perience what Moscow-led Communism 
vening, really means. With a full British eco- 
Joseph nomic recovery and the maintenance 
ullen a of the close ideological understanding 
nderful between Britain and America, Russia 
f one’s would hardly dare to go too far even 
patron if she wished at the moment to do so, 
been a and 1 do not think she does wish to 
lly ob just now. Note the cautious policy of 
topped French Communism. But take Britain 
Lission- out of the balance, and the whole 
ullens’ situation profoundly changes. There 
udents will be nothing to stop Russia, and 
me re she will have to realize immediately 
me-tax the plans which have been laid so long 
Is had and so cunningly. No one refuses a 
charity ae when it drops into one’s 
ands. 
aro I confess that until the other day 
actical I viewed the long-term situation as 





hopeless. For over seven years this great 
British Combine industrial key land which led the tech- 


». England’s fuel shortage made candlelight a necessity. London’s Savoy Theater nocratic revolution and grew fat on 
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the immense tribute which the whole 
world paid her every year for her serv- 
ices, past and present, has been living 
“on tick,” as our Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put it., First, lend-lease; 
then, the loan. There is no disgrace 
about the fact. Indeed, it resulted from 
one of the most heroic decisions any 
country has ever taken: the decision to 
sell all in order to resist to the end the 
most dangerous enemy the world has 
known to date. (And Catholics every- 
where may well recall that but for that 
sacrifice the Church in Europe would be 
today in as perilous a situation as the 
Church in England was under the Tu- 
dors.) 

Unfortunately, sacrifice and heroism 
do not alter economic facts. The plain 
fact is that if, within another two or 
three years, we are unable to increase 
our exports, visible and invisible, by 
nearly a billion dollars a year, we shall 
be forced to reduce our imports by the 
amount that is missing from this sum. 
\nd this, of course, takes no account 
of the service or repayment of the 
American loan and the vast sterling 
debts. In fact, since our only possible 
hope of some ultimate recovery would 
depend on increasing the proportion of 
raw materials and capital goods in our 
imports, we should be forced to lower 
our standard of living in a catastrophic 
degree. And as our standard of living 
remains today at about the level con- 
sidered during the war as the minimum 
compatible with full work and health, 
it is clear that Britain would then be 
faced with a situation for which, oddly 
enough, there is no modern precedent, 
except in defeated Germany today. 

In the past, nations passed from the 
position of first to second-class powers, 





or from second to third, gradually and 
with the help of the fluid relations as 
regards economic movements and move- 
ments of population which then ob- 
tained. Even Irishmen were able to emi- 
grate en masse. Today all kinds of 
state-imposed restrictions throughout the 
world would seem to condemn a bank- 
rupt nation into a sort of frozen state 
of decline, suffering, and hopelessness— 
a state which, sooner or later, would 
make domination by a powerful invader 
a welcome relief. Only the occupying 
powers keep Germans alive today. 

Is there no practical way out? Obvi- 
ously, there-is. Britain’s danger is occur- 
ring at a moment when many parts of 
the world, including most countries in 
Europe, are crying for goods of all kinds 
and at almost any price. For example, 
there is no limit to the amount of coal 
that would be bought from this country, 
which has been described as built on 
coal. The failure of British coal exports 
has rocked the economy of Western Eu- 
rope. Coal exports alone could go a very 
long way to redress the balance. Yet at 
this very moment it is a shortage of coal 
here on this coal island, a disastrous 
shortage, which has brought us all face 
to face with the reality that we are now 
living on the margin of economic col- 
lapse. And, apart from the export of our 
most plentiful and valuable raw ma- 
terial, it is not doubted that the skill 
and experience of British industry are 
in a position to produce sufficient ex- 
portable goods to restore our fortunes. 

What then prevents us from saving 
ourselves by our own exertions? My own 
belief is that behind the visible economic 
crisis there lies an invisible moral and 
social crisis that is far more serious. We 
are in the position of middle-aged men 





who have become accustomed to a com. 
fortable way of living and have lost the 
faith in themselves of their earlier years, 
Such men, faced with a serious reversal] 
in their fortunes, are apt to go to pieces 
rather than start again. 

In the days of plenty we passed from 
the spirit of faith and enterprise to the 
spirit of ease, security, and disillusion. 
We became much more interested in 
problems of distribution of wealth than 
in problems of its production. This was 
in many ways a change for the better, 
since the country which had created 
prosperity in the midst of poverty be. 
came increasingly conscious of social jus- 
tice. But when the sense of keenness for 
social justice overspills, as it were, into 
a universal expectation of something 
for nothing or, at any rate, of as much 
as possible for as little as possible, it 
becomes a defiance of that first law God 
laid upon Adam—to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. 

As a people with a long capitalistic 
experience of really getting a great deal 
for comparatively little, we have come 
to look upon this as a law of nature, 
adding to it the conviction that every- 
thing must be equally shared, irrespec- 
tive of individual efforts. The one thing 
that fills our minds now is how to ob- 
tain a. universal economic security with 
as little and as comfortable work as can 
be imagined. And it is a fact that rather 
than work harder or endanger the con- 
ditions of the security earned in the past 
and now enjoyed through someone else’s 
money, we prefer to close our eyes tight 
and we refuse to look at the vaguely 
imagined specter of an_ ill-understood 
future. 

There we are, helped by an immense 
loan, with markets wide open waiting 


Fuel Minister Shinwell incurred much popular displeasure. 


Left: Children ready to pelt his effigy. Above: A Bristol piano 
Press Ass'n photos manufacturer gave away over a hundred pianos for fuel 
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for our goods, with the chance of im- 
porting as much immigrant labor as we 
could use (and in importing it perform- 
ing an act both of justice and charity 
to men who stood by us in the dark 
hours and are now miserably idling in 
concentration camps); and we waste the 
loan in tobacco, films, and tangerines; 
we strive to raise wages and to establish 
a 40-hour week; and we refuse the for- 
eign labor as, in the words of the Daily 
Worker, “the scum of Europe” who 
might endanger the status and employ- 
ment of our own people. Truly we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. 

The reader will understand now why 
I considered the situation as ultimately 
hopeless. But today some hope returns, 
and I find myself méditating on those 
dark days of 1940 when invasion was 
hourly expected but never came, to those 
agonizing hours when the sea kept calm 
for the men who crossed on that desper- 
ate second-front gamble, to that race 
between the V-weapons and our ad- 
vancing armies. It was impossible for 
the Christian not to feel that only a 
kindly Providence who realized that 
there was a spark of something fine in 
our muddy hearts spared us from dis- 
aster on these many occasions. And if 1 
am right, and a recovery in Britain is 
the one condition today of Europe's 
holding back a yet more evil aggressor 
against Christianity and the free spirit 
of man, then I feel I am not presumptu- 
ous or blasphemous in asking myself 
whether this unprecedentedly bitter win- 
ter is not a merciful disposition of Provi- 
dence. For it is this winter which is 
giving to the people of Britain the kind 
of fright which may yet operate the psy- 
chological cure that is needed. 

It may be that this particular fuel 
crisis could have been averted by better 
Management on the Government's part, 
but it could only have been averted by 
prolonged periods of restriction. We 
just had not got the coal because we just 
had not got enough miners and the 
miners we had would not work hard 
enough or regularly enough. With a very 
mild winter we might have scraped 
through again and drifted on, deliber- 
ately blinding ourselves to the infinitely 
more serious crisis a year or two ahead. 
Instead, ice and blizzards have halted 
the machines of Britain—a thing that 
Hitler with all his might was never able 
to achieve. 

Sudden insecurity, danger, hurt pride, 
almost the sense of the ridiculous are 
opening men’s eyes in a way no preach- 
er, philosopher, or economist could hope 
to do, even though his arguments were 
as conclusive as a theorem in Euclid. 
One can sense the early movements of 
one of those great inner revolutions 
which can affect a people as a whole. 
Tomorrow, one feels, we shall work be- 
cause we shall realize that only if we 
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Tough, but Gentle 


> Two truck drivers were all snarled 
‘up in the traffic at the intersection of 
West Broadway and Chambers Street 





in New York. One of the drivers lost 
his temper and yelled at the other: 

“Why don’t you look where you're 
going, you great big, crosseyed, bow- 
legged, knock-kneed son of a blankety- 
blank! pie-eyed dumbbell!!!” 

The other driver, smiling sweetly. 
replied, 


“You're nice looking too, 


buddy.” 


—Michael Herring 





e 
work can we live. God has staged for 
our benefit a small, but nonetheless a 
dress, rehearsal of the tragedy. 

But even though this psychological 
change is taking place, it would be child- 
ish to take a better future for granted. 
Even with the best will in the world 
there is a long way to go. The Govern- 
ment’s recently published Economic 
Survey for 1947 sets a target of export 
figures 40 per cent above 1938 for this 
year, compared with the 10 to 15 per 
cent achieved by the end of last year— 
and since then we have had this fuel 
crisis throwing more than two million 
out of work. At last, however, the ban 
on foreign workers has been lifted, and 
the Cabinet, helped by the ice and snow, 
has won its first victory against the en- 
trenched trade unions. More important 
still, perhaps, is the agreement to the 
“introduction of systems of payment and 
other arrangements which provide the 
maximum incentive to increase produc- 
tion.”” Only those who have watched at 
any time between the wars the British 
bricklayer trying his hardest to keep 
down the number of bricks laid in ac- 
cordance with his union regulations can 
appreciate the revolution effected by 
this fresh peacetime approach. 


FURTHER question which few in 

this country dare to ask themselves 
is whether Britain will be allowed to use 
its refound will to recover. Douglas 
Reed, in the issue of London Tidings 
to which I have referred, lists the “mile- 
stones” which he believes mark this 
country’s progress toward Hitlerism. 
They are 1) government by decree; 2) 
exchange control; 3) forced labor (young 
wartime conscripted miners, still at 
work; 4) food- rationing; 5) conscrip- 
tion; 6) overriding property rights; 7) 
right to evict farmers; 8) compulsory 
trade union membership; and 9) the 
new State Health Service. Writing be- 
fore the fuel crisis, he was then able to 
list two remaining bastions of freedom, 
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1) impartial justice and freedom from 
capricious arrest; and 2) freedom of the 
spoken and written word. Now this last 
has gone since the Government was able 
without serious protest to stop the pub- 
lication of the vast majority of papers 
for a fortnight. If it can do this once for 
an apparently good reason, it can do it 
again for almost any reason. 

I think Reed exaggerates the impor- 
tance of some of these milestones, for 
inany of these controls are absolute- 
ly necessary in our present situation. 
The fact remains that vast powers have 
been acquired by an Executive which 
can hardly be removed from office for 
the next three years, and within that 
Executive there is a division between 
moderates and extremists. The division 
is still more marked within its more in- 
fluential followers. Arthur Horner, the 
General Secretary of the National Union 
of Mineworkers, is an avowed Commu- 
nist, and he has by no means given up 
his battle against the introduction of an 
effective number of foreign workers in 
the vitally important coal mines. 

If I am right in seeing this present 
crisis and the greater crisis to come 
against the background of the Commu- 
nist struggle for the domination of 
Western Europe, then we may expect 
that all kinds of secret and nefarious 
influences will be at work to prevent 
the British people from rising to their 
last chance. These influences could be 
defeated if Government and people had 
the courage to name and face them. But 
it is still supposed to be a sign of neo- 
Fascism to speak the truth in Britain, 
and the Labor Government blushes like 
a boy caught picking his nose whenever 
it is accused of “reactionary” tendencies. 

The issue, then, is still very much in 
the balance, arid the issue, I repeat, is 
freedom or tyranny, Christianity or 
Communism. Christians in the United 
States will do well to watch the domestic 
scene in Britain very closely for the 
coming months. 
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T'S after twelve, so that means I’ve 

been sitting here two hours. Lucky 
thing I closed the door to Joe’s room 
or he'd be hollering about the light 
keeping him awake. Then Mom would 
wake up and want to know what’s the 
matter. And this is one time I don’t 
want Mom or Dad to know anything 
about it. Not that a fellow wants to 
keep anything from his folks; if I were 
Joe’s age it'd be different, but when 
you reach seventeen you begin to see 
things, well, maturely. 

The room looks kind of strange at 
night; the boxing gloves on the wall, 
the pennant from St. Sebastian’s, and 
the bookcases I built. If only I hadn’t 
just picked out that book of poetry. 
The fellows and everyone else would 
laugh at that, I suppose, but it’s be- 
cause they don’t understand. Maybe 
nobody understands. 

That was a mistake. I wasn’t feeling 
this way, I don’t think I was anyhow, 
until I read that. Now it’s late and 
everyone’s asleep and here I sit and 
[ can’t figure it out at all. Not for 
the life of me can I figure it out. 

The way I’m explaining you’d think 
that someone was listening; or that she 
was here. There I am again. No mat- 
ter how many things I think of; the 
team or the baseball season or any- 
thing, I always wind up with that. 
Maybe . . . well, I might as well face 
it. Maybe she was just kidding, maybe 
she didn’t mean any of it, but then 
maybe she got her dates mixed up or 
got sick. Please God, I hope she wasn’t 
sick. Or maybe she was just playing a 
game. If only I’d asked her last name, 
or her number, or if .... 23 B. .. 
and that goes right back to that bit by 
Browning: 


Had I said that; had I done this? 

So might I gain; so might I miss, 
Would she have loved me? Just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell? 


The weather had been very strange. 
| mean when March comes around you 
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usually put your ice skates away and 
fret a while till April and baseball 
practice begins, but we had a freeze 
around St. Patrick’s day and Miiller’s 
Lake froze solid. It was fun having a 
chance to skate again. We were all go- 
ing to meet down by the skate house 
at seven-thirty;, Biff Thompson, Jimmy 
Sykes, and the rest. 

When I got down there it was still 
early and the fellows hadn’t shown 
up yet. It was a wonderful night. The 
air was crisp as celery and the stars 
seemed low enough to play ball with. 
They had the floodlights on, but they 
didn’t really need them ‘cause it was 
so light from the moon and the reflec- 
tion on the ice that it didn’t seem like 
night at all. It was more like some 
strange time, not night or day, just 
sometime. 

Nobody much was around except this 
girl who was sitting on a rock trying 
to fix her skates. I skated over to her 
and offered to help. She looked sur- 
prised and said thank you. I only got 
a quick look at her, but something hit 
me very hard when I did, and I got 
very clumsy when I laced her shoes. I 
blamed it on my hands’ being numb. 

“Want to skate around and get used 
to the ice?” I asked. 

She smiled and didn’t say anything, 
just offered her hand. She skated smooth- 
ly. She was wearing a little red hat. 
I said it was like a Santa Claus hat. 

“Do you still believe in Santa Claus?” 
Her blue eyes, round and big, looked 
up at me. 

“Now I do,” I said; and right then 
I did too. 

She had a small face, a baby nose, 
and she had blond hair slipping out 
from under that funny hat. She said 
her name was Terry. 

“Terry?” I said. ““That’s a good one. 
Mine’s Jerry.” 

“Terry and Jerry,” 
laughed. 

I laughed too, but I like the sound 
of them together. 


she said and 


ls only he had found out who she was.. . 


But a dreamer doesn’t ask questions—and it had all 


been like a lovely dream 








“You new around here?” I hoped 
she’d just moved in. 

“No,” she said. “I’m not from around 
here.” 

She was pretty old I could see. You 
can always tell an older girl. They're 
smoother and their clothes and the 
way they wear them are different. She 
was easily nineteen. 

“How old are you?” she 
“Twenty I bet.” 

That made me feel swell. 

“Well, no,” I answered leading her 
into a turn. “Not quite.” 

Up till then we were just making con- 
versation, but when we started around 
the lake again it seemed as if we knew 
each other better, and then we really 
began to talk. It’s funny how little 
of it I can recall; all I do really re- 
member is how she looked and the 
funny break in her voice and the way 
she squeezed my hand when I told. her 
how glad I was that I'd met her. It 
was the way the air tasted and the 
feel of the ice chips when someone 
skidded near by and the stars looking 
down. It was so sweet and even almost 
sad, it was that beautiful. 

The gang saw us, but they let us 
alone. This time around we didn’t say 
much, just listened to the sound of our 
skates and the shouts of the young kids. 
She was tiny and helpless like, and I 
recalled King Arthur that we had when 
I was a sophomore and she made me 
think of Elaine the fair, Elaine the 
lovable, Elaine the lily maid. I didn’t 
tell her that, though. I was afraid she’d 
laugh. Not that she was the kind of a 
girl who'd laugh at you. She was a very 
serious person, probably because of her 
advanced age. 

I wished it would never end and I 
kept her out there skating even when 
I knew that she was cold and-wanted to 
go in. I was chilled too, but not inside. 
Inside I was warm in a way like never 
before. There was the time when I'd 
hit a home run with bases loaded when 
I was only a freshman at Sebastian's, 
and then there was the day I got my 
varsity letter for football, and then the 
night that Dad gave me the keys to 
the car for the first time, but this was 
better than all of them. 

We finally had to go in. When we 
were taking off our skates I asked her 
where she lived and if I could take her 
home. She stopped smiling and looked 
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asked. 





at me and then looked away quickly. 

“No, Jerry, I'd rather you didn’t.” 

The way she said it made it as if 
there was some special reason and she 
knew I'd understand. I said sure I under- 
stand, but I really didn’t. I only thought 
I did. 

We went over to The Spot for hot 
chocolates. Most of the crowd was there 
and they all seemed awfully young next 
to her. The girls gave her that cold, go- 
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ing-over look that they always give one 
another. I guess they were all a little 
jealous of the way she looked with her 
cheeks flushed and that golden 
She didn’t even notice them. 

“Look,” I said, uncomfortable with 
all of them staring so. “Look, I'd like 
to see you again Terry, sometime real 
soon, like tomorrow night.” 

She lifted the cup of hot chocolate 
and sipped it before she answered. 


hair. 


Nobody much was around except this 
girl who was trying to fix her skates 


“Why, Jerry?” she asked. 

It was so direct it took me a minute 
to answer. Somebody had started the 
juke box and the gang weren’t staring 
any more, but even so I couldn’t quite 
say it the way I wanted to. 

“Well I I like you very much 
and I mean it’s fun, more fun than I 
even. ...° 
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Then I caught myself and stopped. 

She looked at me again and then 
looked away the way she had when I'd 
asked to take her home. She was very 
grave and looked as if she was think- 
ing hard. She seemed troubled and, 
funny, her hand shook a little when 
she lifted her cup again. 

“So that’s how it is, Jerry.” 

It wasn’t really a question the way 
she said it, but I answered anyhow. 

“Yes, Terry, that’s how it is, I feel 

. well, that’s how it is.” 

She put her hand out and covered 
mine. She smiled at me and said, look- 
ing right at me, “You're sweet, Jerry, 
and a very nice boy. I hope. . . I hope 
no one ever hurts you.” 

After that there wasn’t much else 
to say. At least I couldn’t think of any- 
thing. I felt right out of this world. 
| paid the check and we stood out on 
the sidewalk. The wind was stronger 
ind the stars looked brighter, cleaner 
and windswept. 

“T can get a bus right here,” she said. 

I argued a little but she said please, 
ind we let it go at that. 

Just before the bus came I remem- 
bered. 

“Terry, about tomorrow 
mean about seeing you.” 

She started to say something and then 
stopped. 

“Sure Jerry, tomorrow night.” 

The bus lumbered up. 

“Where, Terry, where?” I felt a lit- 
tle panicky. The bus was already shift- 
ing gears. 

“At the lake,” she hollered back. 

She waved from her seat and I waved 
back. Funny, the way she _ looked 
through the steamed . windows of the 
bus you'd almost think she was crying. 

The next night I was down at the 
lake at seven. Already some of the 
magic had gone out of the place. The 
ice was getting slushy and there were 
no stars. There was a hint of rain in 
the air, and I knew it would be the 
last skating we’d have for another year. 
And that made me wonder how many 
of the gang would be here next year. 


night, | 


PUT on my skates quickly and 
skated close to the skate house. 
The time dragged and the wind was 
raw. I kept shivering. Nobody was 
around and the place looked pretty 
bleak. I was afraid to skate around the 
lake in case I'd miss her. I was sorry 
I'd come so early; the time passed so 
slowly and it was so darned cold. I 
wished Jimmy or Biff were around to 
talk to, but they'd all gone to a basket- 
ball game. I skated around in little 
circles and kept looking at the wrist 
watch I'd borrowed from Dad. 
It didn’t seem as if the night before 
had been real, even though I’d_ been 
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If only I hadn’t just picked 
out that book of poetry. 
The fellows and everyone 

else would laugh 


thinking about nothing else all day 
long during Cicero and civics and just 
all the whole day, thinking about her, 
remembering little things and the way 
it was. It seemed as if it had been a 
whole month instead of just one day 
since I'd met her. I kept thinking about 
her being in the stands during the base- 
ball season watching me or in June go- 
ing to the Senior Prom with me. 

I guess I knew at eight o'clock. I was 
so cold and shivering so much that I 
could hardly keep on skating, but I 
knew at eight o'clock. It started’ to 
drizzle at nine, but I stayed till nine- 
thirty. I invented all sorts of excuses 
and reasons, but at eight o'clock I knew 
and right along after that I knew she 
wouldn’t come. It just seemed to go 
with the slushy ice and the dull sky 
and the rain. 

I kept looking back when I took my 
skates off and left the lake. I wanted 
to go down and stand at the bus stop 
and watch the bus she took and maybe 
even take it and just ride along past 
streets that could have been her street 


and watch all the houses that might 
have been her house, but I didn’t. I- 


was so wet and cold [I didn’t want 
to pass The Spot and have everyone 
see me and know that she hadn’t come. 


I went down there the next night, 
too, with the ice breaking up and just 
stood at the shore and waited, and 
the night after that, and the next night, 
but she never came. I took a ride on 
that bus twice all the way to the end 
of the line and back till the driver 
asked me if he could help me out, but 
I couldn't bring myself to ask him any- 
thing. I walked the streets downtown 
on shopping nights, just looking and 
hoping, but I never saw her. 

And now April is coming. You can 
smell it in the air and in the way the 
ground is getting moist, and somehow 
with baseball practice beginning next 
week ice skating and things like that 
seem long ago and far away. Ten days 
now, and a whole season has passed by. 
She couldn’t call, we never even knew 
each other’s last names. And now every: 
thing seems so empty. 

And I was doing fine about it until 
tonight when I couldn’t sleep and I 
picked up the book of poems and read 
that Browning. And here it is all back 
again just as if it weren't ten days ago 
that it all happened. And here it is 
one o'clock and the house is awfully 
quiet and I just sit here and [ can't 
figure it out at all. Not for the life of 
me can I figure it out. 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
CO) / CU ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
; OR LITTLE MOMENT 


Roster of Snorers 


> SNORING HAS CREATED a band of social pariahs covering 
one-tenth of the human race, according to James Dugan, 
writing in “Collier's.” But the following excerpt from the 
article offers some consolation to the afflicted: 


The annals of medical history afford solace to the snorer. 
If you are IT, try.the following roster on your bunkie. 
Twenty of the 32 Presidents of the United States are proved 
or believed on a thick web of circumstances to have been 
nocturnal nuisances in the White House. The list is bi- 
partisan and consoling. Washington, both Adamses, Van 
Buren, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, 
Hayes, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley, T. Roosevelt, 
Taft, Harding, Hoover, and F. D. R. all snored. The his- 
torians are closing in on the other Presidents, but we don’t 
have the goods on them yet. The comfort to be drawn from 
this roll call lies in the fact that there has never been a 
White House divorce. 

Foreign prime ministers and potentates in the distin- 
guished snorers’ club would fill the Dictionary of Biography, 
going back to Abimelech and forward to Zog. Winston 
Churchill is a 35-decimel man, by the reckoning of an ex- 
naval officer who auditioned him on shipboard in August 
1944. Mussolini was an astounding artist, according to the 
memoirs of ladies who knew him. Il Duce, by circumstantial 
evidence, must have bowled over 45. No sources can be. found 
establishing a Hitler schnarchen but he was a notoriously 
light and fitful sleeper and could not have ranked with the 
best historical snorers. Similar mystery attends our researches 
into the sleeping accomplishments of Harry S. Truman and 
Joseph Stalin. 

Trap for Taxpayers 


D> WE TAKE these paragraphs from a letter by Robert M. 
Yoder in the “Saturday Evening Post” in which he protests 
on behalf of John Q. Taxpayer: 


HON. JOHN. W. SNYDER, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Dear Mr. Snyder: On behalf of thousands of fellow citizens, 
and, indeed, of all hunted creatures, I write to express my 
undying admiration for a gent you have working for you in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This admiration is not un- 
mixed with the hope that he gets hit by a falling cornice, 
but I want to say this for him: he is without doubt the great- 
est trapper since Hiawatha. | refer, sir, to the unsung Daniel 
Boone who invented the present income-tax form, No. 1040. 
The box trap is good in its way, the deadfall brings good 
results, and the steel-jawed bear trap must be fairly dis- 
couraging to ifs prisoners. They are uncertain, clumsy, and 
easy to escape from, compared to the sure-fire little-daisy 
paper trap your boy sets for the taxpayers. Those forms 
(1040 short form, 1040 long form) of his lead the taxpayer 
right into the slaughterhouse and make him knock himself 


in the head. This metaphor is getting a little mixed, but. 


around income-tax-paying time that’s general. 
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The forms taxpayers had to fill out a few years back were 
long and muddy. They made much use of the special dialect 
of taxes, a mixture of law, accountancy, and right-angle 
English. The abstruse instructions in which they abounded 
became a tired joke: “Take two thirds of the net untaxable 
surplus above $500, or 16 per cent of the same amount less 
four, and write down whichever hurts most.” Only the pro- 
fessionals could understand much of this, and there were 
many complaints about undue complexity. Well, Mr. Snyder, 
sir, that has all been fixed. There is nothing complicated 
about the present forms. They are as plain as handing a man 
a paring knife and telling him to plunge it into his heart. 
If a man could afford it, he could fill one of them out in ten 
minutes. They take the taxpayer by the hand and lead him a 
few simple steps, and there he is, in the poorhouse. . . . 

Those forms represent real cunning, Mr. Snyder. They 
are a little like the noose they fix to a bent sapling, in that 
they jerk the game, kicking, into the air, but this trap is 
better. In this kind, the quarry realizes dismally that the 
injury is self-inflicted. I don’t have one of the forms before 
me, except as Macbeth had the dagger before him, so it’s 
only a guess. But I would bet 5 to 1 that this year’s models 
end with crisp directions on how to pawn the furniture, and 
a built-in petition in bankruptcy. 


Religious Dancing 


B® THE DANCE is the natural outflow of Spain’s soul and 
temperament and despite objections is taken even into the 
sanctuary. From an article by Eleanore Flaig in “St. Joseph 
Magazine”: 


Never has the Spaniard been able to understand why the 
Church and the dance should be antagonistic. Neither did 
he confine his dancing to specific times or places, but took 
it with him to the bullfight, cathedral, and deathwatch. In 
the heat of .the fandango he might invoke the saints, or 
pause in his serenade to make the sign of the cross, for such 
was his understanding of life and faith. Where the Italian 
expressed himself in song, the Iberian took out his castanets, 
each being a characteristic reflex. 

At a very early period Spain’s two major impulses—to wor- 
ship and to dance—achieved a-happy union. She was perhaps 
the only Christian country fully to embrace the Oriental 
custom of danced ritual in the sanctuary itself. . : . 

In modern times Seville is the only Spanish city that has 
church dances. That was not always so. A manuscript dated 
1589 tells of dances before the altar of Toledo cathedral in 
the presence of the Cardinal Archbishop himself. . . . 

In countries other than Spain, ecclesiastical dancing had 
been making sporadic bids for recognition ever since the 
fourth century when Athanasius, Greek “Father of Orth- 
odoxy,” was scandalized to find the congregation at Miletus 
“stepping up” anthems with body rhythms, florid gestures, 
and hand clapping. . . . In the twelfth century Obo, bishop 
of Paris, outlawed church dancing, but the enfant terrible 
had to be again suppressed in 1209 by the Council of Avig- 
non. A woodcut of 1493 still showed dancing figures per- 
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forming to the music of flute and drum in the church of St. 
Magnus. And as late as 1683 Pére Menestrier described the 
canons leading the Paris choirboys in a round dance while 
singing hosannahs. 

These long-drawn-out attempts at suppression finally suc- 
ceeded, except in “The Land of Joy” where dancing was to 
attain the status of a ritual despite all arguments against it. 


Assorted Requests 


>» “NBC Dicesr” lists some rather surprising requests re- 
ceived in letters from radio listeners. We quote: 


Recently, for example, our correspondents have asked us 
to send them: 


_ material on the Electron Microscope with respect to 
Microbology.” 

. information for our school on how to crown a student 
king or queen.” 

. a German rifle. If it is not possible to send a rifle, my 
second choice would be a revolver.” 
reservations for four for Life With Father.” 

. any pictures of Mr. Tuskinninni.” 

. a copy of the Internal Light.” 

. the history of all modern means of communication.” 

. Tules for running a Spelling Bee.” 

. advice on how to get married by radio in England.” 

. a biography of the president of Brazil.” 
information on how to get a birth certificate.” 

. the name of a company that buys antiques.” 

. an outline of a boat trip to the Atlantic Highlands.” 

. information on what to wear to the Stork Club.” 

. instructions on how to send a four-legged duck to 
Ripley.” 

. address and zone number of Hank Greenberg, ball 
player.” 

. information on how to get a second-hand trombone.” 


Political Strategy 


> Srrappiine is the best policy for a candidate who wants 
to be elected. From an article by Richard L. Neuberger in 
“Harper's”: 


Candidates are timid and evasive because such conduct 
is politically profitable. 1 might say we are cowards literally 
in self-defense. The politician siding with a particular organi- 
zation on nine issues out of ten is scorned for the tenth. 
Blunt speech in campaigns has always cost me votes—whether 
the topic involved was ridiculous or sublime, When I in- 
veighed against the billboards cluttering Oregon's roads, 
farmers renting barns and highway parkings to sign com- 
panies mobilized for my opponent. After I had denounced 
the persecution of returning Japanese-American war veterans, 
the American Legion commenced gunning for my political 
hide, . ... 

When I spoke in colored neighborhoods for civil rights 
legislation, I incurred the wrath of wealthy Negro night-club 
operators who did not want their people allowed to patronize 
public places frequented by whites. But when I cautiously 
straddled an old-age pension proposition on the Oregon 
ballot, I found that I picked up votes from both sides. Be- 
fore even so sophisticated an organization as the League of 
Women Voters, outright endorsement of a new school tax 
did not return the same political dividends as approving the 
measure “in principle, with eertain reservations.” This was 
a way of riding two chariots—and also of convincing the 
disillusioned candidate that Barnum was right. 

At the peak of the campaign, aspirants for all jobs from 
governor to constable traveled a circuit, addressing trade 
unions, women’s clubs, pension groups, and Izaak Walton 
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Leagues. Most of the candidates thought nothing of tellj 
a property owners’ association at eight o'clock that taxes 
had to come down, and before the evening was over promis. 
ing a rally of old people the $24,000,000,000 Townsend Plan, 
When I remarked to a fellow candidate that this seemed q 
trifle inconsistent, he growled, “Well, they’re so darned 
anxious to trip us up that I don’t really mind fooling ‘em 
a little. I even kinda think they like it.’ 

Maybe they do, for he had been on the — payroll 
for nearly twenty years. 





















































The Disappearing Vest 








> BECAUSE OF SHORTAGES of, material and the whims of 
fashion, vests are becoming expendable. James F. Bender 
gives some sidelights on vest-wearing in bygone days in “This 
Week.” From the article: 


























In the early eighteenth century dandies wore a fringed 
sash tied around the waist which was called a burdash. By 
1760 the macaroni on both sides of the Atlantic were wear 
ing a variety of middle vestments, chief among them being 
a short-double-breasted waistcoat (pronounced Weskit even 
to this day). Laced and surmounted by ruffles known as 
chitterlings, it was as resplendent as the three-foot-high hair- 
dos of Marie Antoinette’s court. 

After the Napoleonic wars, vests were the badge of wealth. 
The great French novelist Marie-Henri Beyle, better known 
as Stendhal, describes characters of the time as wearing as 
many as four vests, one on top of the other, with edgings 
of all four showing. An embroidered vest of the day cost at 
least $60. 

Later in the nineteenth century radical changes overtook 
the vest. Gaudy, kaleidoscopic colors gave way to solid buffs 
and grays. During Victoria’s reign her C onsort, Prince Albert, 
wore a double-breasted vest with turned-down collar and 
lapels and mother-of-pearl buttons, still de rigeur in formal 
morning attire. 

King Edward VII set a whe in vest- -wearing which is still 
with us. After eating a hearty dinner, it was his wont to 
loosen the bottom button. Then his guests would follow suit. 
To this day many vests cannot be buttoned to the last hole, 
out of deference to the Edwardian habit. 
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Undersea Metal 








Pm SciENTIsTs are today discovering a new kind of treasure 
buried in sea waters, according to Oliver A. Battista, writing 
in the “Holy Name Journal”: 














There is much more than meets the eye in sea water. 
Covering as it does almost three quarters of the surface of 
our planet, sea water is the most fabulous treasure-house in 
the world. Astronomical quantities of common as well as 
rare and precious elements are invisibly dispersed within 
the depths of the oceans... . 

World War II, a war in which the airplane and the in- 
cendiary bomb played primary roles, made the demand for 
magnesium reach colossal figures. Thanks to the magnesium 
mines in sea water, American scientists were able to meet 
the demands of war and reduce the cost of this light metal 
to less than twenty cents a pound. The goal set for Ameri- 
can magnesium production in 1945 was 600,000,000 pounds 
a year. American production in 1939 was at an all time high 
of only one million pounds annually, but the goal was met 
by milking the metal out of the seas. 

The stockpile of magnesium metal in sea water is so 
tremendous that it could be extracted at the rate of five 
million tons a year, and after some two million years of 
mining there would still be plenty left. 
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Joseph Cotten, Ethel Barrymore, and Loretta Young 
disagree politically in “The Farmer’s Daughter” 








when the rival party persuades the girl to abandon dusting { 


wealth. and become their candidate for Congress. 


Bing and Barry 





known In less adroit hands, this might have been an implausible 
ring as In WELCOME STRANGER, Bing Crosby and Barry mess, but it has been given skillful writing and directorial 
edgings —f Fitzgerald find themselves traversing a familiar path. As an attention plus the best efforts of a cast that includes such 
cost at aging, crotchety village doctor and a bow-tied young medico stalwarts as Charles Bickford, Rose Hobart, Harry Daven- 
with modern notions, the pair spar through several reels of port, Rhys Williams, William Harrigan, and Anna Q. Nils- 
vertook a comedy showing marked similarity to the fabulously suc- son. Satire, humor, and some sound political sense blended 
d buffs cessful Going My Way. in the proper proportions result in a. provocative drama 
Albert, Told in chuckle-a-minute style with several Crosby vocals which will surely rate among the outstanding efforts of 
ar and between rounds, the conflict is infectiously humorous despite 1947. (RKO-Radio) 
formal the lack of any startling originality or high hilarity in the : 
fabric. Crosby is excellent as a young substitute sent to a Reviews in Brief 
is still Maine village to take over while the local practitioner goes Be 
font to on a two-month vacation. En route he has considerable dif- STALLION ROAD, based on the Stephen Longstreet 
w suit. ficulty with a fellow train passenger whose evident aversion novel, boasts a background of beautiful California sea and 
st hole, to plaid sports jackets extends to the wearer in this instance. landscapes; a. few thrills for lovers of fine horses; a trite, 
It naturally develops that the antagonists meet again. familiar plot; and a likeable group performance by Ronald 
All’s well that ends well, however, and before it does the Reagan, Alexis Smith, and Zachary Scott. The Sierra Madre 
audience has enjoyed a sparkling session with a typically Range setting is the outstanding attraction in a picture that 
amusing Fitzgerald performance as the picture's high light. adult audiences will find mildly engrossing, thanks principally 
reasure Joan Caulfield, Elizabeth Patterson, Robert Shayne, Percy to the camerman’'s eye for backgrounds. (Warner Brothers) 
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Kilbride, Frank Faylen, and an attractive youngster, Wanda 
Hendrix, help keep things spinning along at a merry pace. 
The entire family will find this a relaxing and refreshing 
piece of moviemaking, superior in every department. (Para- 
mount) 


Tepical Comedy 


Few recent releases have offered as much in entertainment 
value as THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER, in which Loretta 
Young, Joseph Cotten, and Ethel Barrymore are starred. A 
comedy with political background and a meaningful mes- 
sage, it has the added advantage of superb portrayals by 
the three stars, with Miss Young giving the most brilliant 
characterization of her career. 

She appears as a young farm girl of Swedish parentage 
who goes to the city to become a nurse. On the way she 


‘falls victim to a clever swindler and is forced to forgo 


nursing school for a maid’s post in the home of the district 
Congressman. His mother, played by Miss Barrymore, is 
the guiding genius of the local political machine. At a party 
tally she is amazed when her candidate’s record is challenged 
from the floor by her own parlor maid; even more astounded 
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In her new film Loretta Young (with Joseph Cotten) 
leaves a Minnesota farm home for a political career 
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\n accelerated pace would do wonders for the pedestrian 
melodramatics of CALCUTTA, a semiexciting adult mystery 
built around the activities of a smuggling ring in that Indian 
city. Alan Ladd lends his grim-visaged talent to the role of 
hard-hitting pilot who sets out to avenge the death of a pal. 
In the process he also smashes a thriving gem-smuggling 
racket. William Bendix plays his familiar dumbpan role, 
and Gail Russell is pleasant, but hardly credible, in a part 
demanding maturity, experience, and sophistication. A 
smooth, though somewhat draggy, yarn for the grown-up 
action fans directed by John Farrow. (Paramount) . 


A late entry in the cycle of moody, somber psychological 
studies, THE RED HOUSE rates with the best of its kind. 
The rustic setting of the George Agnew Chamberlain novel 
lends a unique twist to a thriller that_gains added stature 
through the performances of Edward G. Robinson, Judith 
Anderson, Lon McCallister, Rory Calhoun, Allene Roberts, 
and Julie London. Elimination of a few of the more sensa- 
tional scenes would make this adult drama more agreeable 
without detracting in any way from its effectiveness. (United 
Artists) 


Morally, technically, and artistically, NORA PREN'TISS 
is far from acceptable. It marks the screen return of Ann 
Sheridan, who should have waited for a more propitious 
vehicle. An over-long story, occasionally incredible and al- 
ways draggy, recounts the sordid romance of a middle-aged 
doctor and a night-club singer. Scraping the moral bottom 
in many instances, this unnattractive production offers little 
of value for the casual moviegoer and absolutely nothing 
for the discriminating. Not recommended. (Warner Brothers) 


THE FABULOUS DORSEYS is a celluloid glorification 
of the brothers who have made fortunes, fame, and head- 
lines from their musical abilities. The teenagers will relish 
the opportunity to hear and see both Dorseys in action and 
won't be too captious in their criticism of this cinematic 
blend of fact and fiction. Paul Whiteman is on hand for 
the festivities, with Janet Blair, William Lundigan, Sara 
Allgood, and Arthur Shields contributing their talents to 
the dramatic interludes. A passably interesting family mu- 
sical. (United Artists) 


Raymond Chandler's mdestructible detective, Philip Mar- 
lowe, bobs up again in THE BRASHER DOUBLOON, a 
run-of-the-mill mystery, with George Montgomery lending 
more determination than conviction to-the lead. The usual 


Ag 
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Barry Fitzgerald is a village doctor who decides to take a 


Chandler logic and crisp dialogue are notable this time 


absence, leaving only the routine quota of murders, 
clues, and expected whodunit escapades. Second-rate a 
melodrama. (20th Century-Fox) 


IT HAPPENED ON FIFTH AVENUE has fres 
splendid performances, and smooth production to nr 
mend it. A comedy with liberal doses of philosophizing 
four songs to balance the laughs, it impresses more for 
humor and melody than the lengthy stretches in which the 
principal character expounds his “homey” preachmenty 
Victor Moore is outstanding as a tramp who annually move 
into a Fifth Avenue mansion when the owner hies himself 
to Florida. Charlie Ruggles and Ann Harding appear @ 
the wealthy residents who pop in unexpectedly and decide 
to masquerade as a cook and handyman. Gale Storm, Don 
DeFore, and Eddie Ryan are the spirited younger folk in 
volved in this novel adult comedy. (Monogram) 


The Western-movie supporters will discover a breath of 
originality and several good performances in "THE ANGEL 
AND THE BADMAN. John Wayne, Gail Russell, Bruce 
Cabot, Harry Carey, and Irene Rich are responsible for the 
latter, and the scriptwriters rate credit for giving a few 
unusual twists to the usual sagebrush shenanigans. As long 
as there are movies, we'll probably have a continuing parade 
of frontier sagas. We can only be grateful when the perpetual 
cycle turns up one with the lack of conventionality and 
abundance of thrills revealed in this family show. (Republic) 


Twenty-three years after the final fadeout of The Fresh- 
man, Harold Lloyd comes back to the screen in its sequel, 
THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLEBOCK. A hodgepodge of 
old-time slapstick routines, it is flecked with such typical 
Lloydian nonsense as displayed in scenes of our hero perched 
on a window ledge forty stories high with a lion for com- 
pany. In attempting to wring every last giggle and gasp from 
the ludicrous situations, producer-director-writer Preston 
Sturges has overdone it. The Lloyd style of humor has 
survived the test of time, but even he needs something 
substantial to work with. Rudy Vallee, Franklin Pangborn, 
Raymond Walburn, and Edgar Kennedy are a few of the 
assisting funsters in this broadly designed comedy for the 
grown-up custard-pie fans. (United Artists) 


De Maupassant’s THE PRIVATE AFFAIRS OF BEL AMI 
holds a very limited appeal for moviegoers. The cynical 
journalist who rose to fame in the Paris of the 1880's is 





vacation, and Bing Crosby is his disappointing sub- 


stitute in “Welcome Stranger.” They are shown at left with Joan Caulfield and at right with Elizabeth Patterson 
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Alexis Smith makes a beautiful nurse for Ronald 
Reagan in this tender scene from “Stallion Road” 


an unsavory character at best, and despite the producer's 
attempt to conform to the requirements of the Production 
Code, the picture fails to rise above its repulsive theme. 
George Sanders, Frances Dee, and Ann Dvorak are the 
principals in this semisordid study unsuited for general 
theater presentation. (United Artists) 


IT HAPPENED IN BROOKLYN could have occurred 
any place and still remained solid entertainment. The Frank 
Sinatra who makes so many disturbing news stories concen- 
trates his attentions for the time being on a pleasantly frothy 
story with plenty of music and a minimum of plot complica- 
tions to tax the imagination. Aided by Kathryn Grayson, 


Jimmy Durante, and Peter Lawford, he makes the picture 
an enjoyable family comedy. (M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


George Kelly’s Pulitzer Prize Play, CRAIG’S WIFE, has 
been revived in the handsome manner, twenty-two years 
after its original presentation. With Judith Evelyn giving 
an impressive interpretation as the impeccable, coldly cal- 
culating lady of the title, the drama passes the test of time 
with flying colors. Few playwrights are as familiar with 
sound theatrical values as Kelly, even though some of his 
recent efforts (The Fatal Weakness as one example) have 
been depressingly trite and banal. In this earlier drama, he 
has drawn an uncompromisingly savage portrait of a woman 
who worships her material possessions. She has married 
solely for the security and social position it has brought, 
and, above all, a house, which becomes the consuming pas- 
sion of her life. All too late, she discovers that she has built 
a house of cards and, inevitably, it comes tumbling down. 
There is a stern message here, not only for the feminine 
half of the audience, as most of the critics have indicated, 
but for all. Kelly’s bitterly realistic study is vigorous theater. 
Deftly performed by Miss Evelyn, Philip Ober, Kathleen 
Comegys, Viola Roache, Virginia Dwyer, and Virginia Ham- 
mond, it emerges before the footlights as a play that dis- 
cerning adult playgoers will relish. 


_ JOHN LOVES MARY has its humorous moments, but 
m general the attitude toward marriage is hardly to be com- 
mended. Penned by Norman Krasna, the gossamer story is 
held together only by capable performances and a generous 
scattering of laughs. It seems that the “John” of the title 
comes home to his “Mary” with an English war bride in 
tow. They had married so that she might enter the United 
States and, after the necessary divorce, wed the buddy who 
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had once saved John’s life in action and so merited this 
little favor. But his pal hadn’t bothered to wait and mar- 
ried a home-town girl, leaving our hapless hero with a de- 
termined British bride and an irritated American fiancée 
on his hands. If you find this sort of farce palatable, you 
are welcome to it. William Prince, Nina Foch, Ann Mason, 
Tom Elwell, and the others in the cast are talented enough 
to meet all the requirements of their hectic roles in this 
partly objectionable comedy. 


A new dramatist of undeniable ability appears on the 
scene with the presentation of Arthur Miller's ALL MY 
SONS. Without recommending either his expressed philoso- 
phy or his drama unreservedly, it is possible to concede 
that he is a writer who handles characters and situations 
with keen insight and forceful dramatic skill. He has con- 
cerned himself this time with a small industrialist whose 
plant had turned out defective parts during the war, re- 
sulting in the deaths of twenty-one pilots. He has escaped 
a jail sentence by making his partner the scapegoat and 
believes the whole episode closed. However, on the peaceful 
serenity of a postwar Sunday afternoon his world crashes 
down with a sickening thud. Unfortunately, playwright 
Miller nullifies much of his script’s effectiveness with a 
climax that is both morally bad and technically weak. It 
detracts greatly from the impact of his play to that point. 
Ed Begley is magnificent as the industrialist, with Arthur 
Kennedy, Beth Merrill, and Karl Malden lending superior 
assistance. All My Sons is a powerful play in spots, absorbing 
at all times, but in the final analysis, a partly objectionable 
offering. 


Anderson’s ‘Joan’ 


In the highly touted Playwrights Company presentation 
of Maxwell Anderson’s JOAN OF LORRAINE, Ingrid Berg- 
man proves once again that she is an actress of exceptional 
skill and attractive sincerity. Beyond that the play offers 
little, being merely a confused study in indifferentism bur- 
dened with the usual naturalistic platitudes and riddled 
through with fallacious interpretation. 

Technically, it is a play about a play with the action tak- 
ing place during rehearsals of a drama based on the life of 
the Maid of Orleans. In a series of well-staged vignettes, re- 
sembling a superior type Little Theatre production, the two 
stories develop. The modern conflict emerges in a clash of 
interpretation between the director of the play and its star. 
He believes that Joan did compromise with evil to gain her 
ends, while the star feels strongly that she would never 
have made concessions. 

Furthermore, the playwright contends, Joan’s faith was 
strong, it was intense—but it was a faith in herself, not in 
any vague, “unproved” God. Bounding ahead on that be- 
lief, he concludes that it matters not what we believe as 
long as we have faith in something. It may be in a cause or 
a career or in democracy or the theater or science, and 
complementing it must be a vigorous, unquestioning faith 
in ourselves and our fellow man, say§ Mr. Anderson wind- 
ing up his dramatic sophism. 

Needless to add, his interpretation of Church doctrine is 
as confusing as his theories on faith. Either through intent 
or error the omissions pile up as the play runs its two-act 
course. While every care has been lavished on the production 
from a technical standpoint, it is regrettably obvious that 
the philosophical approach is considerably less than stimulat- 
ing or heartening. 

Imaginative, flexible, and often spirited, the production 
benefits immeasurably through the supporting performances 
of Sam Wanamaker, Romney Brent, Barry Kroeger, and a 
long list of lesser knowns. But in the final analysis, it is the 
Bergman portrayal that gives it excuse for existence. 
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Photos from Three Liem 


1. This Indian woman spins her wool on a primitive 2. Hollywood has invaded the cities of our Southern 
wheel. But her beautiful embroidered blouse of hand- neighbors. And fans will know Gary Cooper even ona 
woven material reveals workmanship which designers Spanish billboard. Northern moviegoers are not apt to 
in Paris or New York would look upon with envy. realize that Indian workmen also heard Dr. Wassell’s story. 


‘cuadorean Contrasts 


A SIGN: PICTURE STORY 


\ ] HEN shoppers rub elbows in Quito’s marketplace, rich fur coats 
' often brush against colorful Indian shawls. A city of striking con- 
ists, Quito is the capital of Ecuador and numbers among its 158,000 
tizens many full-blooded Indians as well as whites and mestizos. Only 
blending of strangely diverse culture could produce the sights which 
rprise, and sometimes enthrall, a visitor as he wanders amidst the 
wntown hubbub of an Ecuadorean city, like Quito or Riobamba. 
if culture were solely a matter of radios, telephones, frigidaires, 
modern plumbing, Quito, like the rest of Ecuador, would have 

tle to boast about, even though it is dotted with one of those land- 

rks of modernity—an airport. Dysentery is still a plague in Ecuador, 
despite wartime health projects there is much room for improve- 
in the sanitation departments. But for all its need of hygienic 
\ipment and industrial machinery such as the United States can 
it, Ecuador can still offer a rebuke to the excessive materialism 
North American culture. Its Spanish-speaking people retain the 
niard’s deep yearning for things of the spirit. That is why cathedral- 
churches overshadow the adobe huts of poor folk who are never 
it ease in their Father’s house. 

Exports from the Northern Continent can -improve the environment 

which the Ecuadorean’s religious spirit expands; but they can also 
that spirit with secularism. In Quito today a cultural melting 
is simmering silently, and both North and South Americans have 
d things to put into it. 


3. Donald Duck has arrived too. The kids on Qui- 
to’s streets are as crazy about him as the kids in 
Chicago or Brooklyn. All our familiar comic-strip 
heroes carry on their adventures in Spanish. 
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4. A typical store window in Quito. Ecuadoreans think we 
make a fetish of cleanliness, but they also like soap 
that floats and the white clotheslines which, if they 
can believe the commercials, make wash day a_ pleasure. 


6. Less than fifty years after the discovery of America, 
Quito had its Monastery of La Merced. It houses the 
finest art collection in Ecuador. But famous old shrines 
do not prove that the Church is endowed with great wealth. 
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5. Scholarly research and quiet competence create the 
atmosphere pervading the reading room in Quito’s Na- 
tional Library. The city’s University has faculties of 
law, physical and social sciences, letters, and medicine. 


7. Building a home from adobe bricks is sometimes a 
family affair. This little ten-year-old boy is doing 
his share of the job. The production of building ma- 
terials is one of Ecuador's potential industries. 
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The Capital's \ew 


By JOHN be 





Eugene Meyer 
is.respected and influential 


His Post 


TP CHE four daily newspapers which 


compete ‘lor readers’ pennies in 
the nation’s capital are the sole. sur- 
vivors of a long succession of ill-starred 
journalistic ventures. Among the craft 
from the earliest days Washington has 
had the undisputed reputation of be- 
ing a journalistic graveyard. Sixty-nine 
years ago, saluting the advent of its 
newest competitor, the Evening Star, 


then a boastful veteran of twenty-five 
years, noted that “Washington — has 
earned the reputation of being the 
most unhealthy city in the country 


for journalistic enterprises.” And with 
grim satisfaction it subjoined a list of 
more than 225 daily and weekly news- 
papers that had been born and had 
died between the years 1790 and 1877. 

Disregarding this doleful actuarial re- 
cital, the newcomer, the Washingion 
Post, nailed its masthead over its door 
and kept it there. Today the Post 
dominates the morning field, which it 
shares with the morning editions. of 
the Times-Herald, and the Star enjoys 
equal pre-eminence in the evening field 
with the Washington News and the 
evening editions of the Times-Herald 

its only competitors. 

Oldest of Washington’s present-day 
ewspapers, the Star (founded Decem- 
er 4, 1852) set a new pattern in the 
capital’s journalism, a pattern to which 
its competitors in the main continue 
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Eleanor Medill Patterson 
A vigorous woman with a success formula 





to adhere. Before Joseph B. 
practical printer, 
Washington's 


Tate, a 
launched the Star, 
newspapers had been 
either out-and-out partisan organs or 
heavy. scholarly commentaries on pub- 
lic affairs. Neither paid much attention 
to foreign, domestic, or local news. Of 
its contemporaries at the time of its 
establishment (1877) the Post com- 
mented editorially that they suffered 
from the “cerebral pressure of intel- 
lectuality.” 
Now in its ninety-fourth year the 
Siar is rich, impersonal, and conserva- 
tive. Its daily circulation is second only 
to that of the Times-Herald, which 
prints around the clock, and in volume 
of advertising it stands among the five 
greatest lineage carriers in the nation. 
Most of the Star’s circulation was gained 
within the last quarter century, sub- 
scriptions and street sales rising from 
89,775 in 1920 to 211,043 in 1946. 
Although it devotes more space than 
most newspapers of its circulation to 
foreign and national news, the Star 
heavily underscores the news of the 
community. It has never forgotten the 
admonition of its founder to remember 
that Washington is the home town of 


Senciy SUr'Vi- 
vors in a journalistic 
graveyard 


Theodore W. Noyes 
The Star still follows where he led it 





thousands of families as well as_ the 
seat of government. In recent decades 
it has campaigned incessantly for suf 
frage for its voteless readers. 

The Star prides itself on being a 
“home” newspaper. An inviolable rule 
of its editors is to see that nothing sul- 
lies its pages that a subscriber's fifteen- 


year-old daughter should not see. Crime: 


news is played down and even the ad- 
vertising columns are barred to sellers of 
hard liquors; only ads for wines and 
beers are permitted to appear. Comics 
are limited to_ four columns tucked 
away on the inside of the back page. 

Supplementing its own editorial opin- 
ions, which are never so vidlently ex- 
pressed as to bring enraged readers 
horsewhip in hand to the editor's sanc 
tum, the Star gives its subscribers a 
choice of such noninflammatory pundits 
as David Lawrence, Frank Kent, Ray- 
mond Moley, and Dorothy Thompson. 
As an antidote to these solemn defend- 
ers of the American way of life, the Star 
recently began printing the ebullitions 
of Harold L. Ickes, the self-styled “Old 
Curmudgeon.” 

A patriarch of eighty-eight when he 
died recently, after editing the Star for 
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thirty-eight years, Theodore W. Noyes 

sonified the conservative integrity 
which characterized the paper’s editorial 
policy. For many years he was an in- 
fluential director of the Associated Press 
and served a term as chairman of the 
poard. In Associated Press dispatches, 
as in the columns of his own newspaper, 
he was a stickler for accurate and fair 
reporting. 

The editorial views of the Star stem 
from a rock-ribbed belief in the Amer- 
jean two-party system of government 
and the. American system of free enter- 
prise. Anchored in these convictions, the 
Star was good-temperedly critical of the 
Roosevelt Administration—as it is today 
of the Truman Administration—when- 
ever it felt that Administration policies 
were imperiling these cherished Amer- 
ican traditions. But it was able to sup- 
port the late President in both his unde- 
dared, and after Pearl Harbor, declared 
war against Nazism and Fascism. In the 
main it approved the foreign policy pur- 
sued by Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes*in his series of conferences with 
the foreign ministers of the major pow- 
ers, particularly firmness in dealing with 
Russia. 

In the field of domestic affairs, the 
Siar has championed the right of labor 
unions to bargain collectively with em- 
ployers and to strike, but just as firmly 
it has deplored what it considers current 
abuses of the right to strike. It has 
advocated a redress of the balance be- 
tween labor and management, at the 
same time warning.against extremes of 
tepressive legislation. 

When the Washington Post was ac- 
quired in 1933 by Eugene Meyer, pos- 
sessor of one of America’s great fortunes, 
it was a languishing newspaper. Found- 
ed on December 6, 1877 by Stilson 
Hutchins, a native of New Hampshire, 
who had owned newspapers in the mid- 
dle and far west (he had previously 
founded the St. Louis Times), the Post 
had had a notable career. But under 
the management of Edward B. McLean, 
son of John R. McLean, owner of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, it had declined 
steadily in influence and circulation. 

The Post had been launched as a 
Democratic newspaper. The elder Mc- 
Lean, although a Democrat, had sup- 
ported the Administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, and after that the 
paper came to be regarded as a mouth- 
piece of the Republican Party. 

When the Post started publishing, 
Washington was an overgrown country 
village whose inhabitants were drinking 
unfiltered, chocolate-colored water from 
the Potomac River. One of the paper’s 
first crusades was for a purer water sup- 
ply—forerunner of many ‘journalistic 
clamors for civic improvements. 

Under Meyer's ownership the Post 
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has advanced steadily in circulation and 
prestige. From a circulation of 60,114 
in 1920, it climbed to 167,261 in 1946. 
The increase in readers coupled with a 
steady growth in advertising (from 
5,800,000 lines in 1933 to 15,282,000 in 
1946) lifted the paper out of the red and 
set it on a sound financial footing. 
But more gratifying to the owner than 
the improvement in the paper’s finances 
is the heightened esteem in which it is 
held by its contemporaries. By the 
magazine Time the Post has _ been 
termed “one of the world’s ten greatest 
newspapers”; by the Nation, “the cap- 
ital’s most respected and_ influential 
newspaper”; by the New York Herald 
Tribune “one of the outstanding news- 
papers of the country.” In 1944 the 
magazine Fortune said, “Eleven years 
ago the paper had no standing at all. 
Today it would be ranked for leadership 
and prestige among the first half dozen 
newspapers in the United States.” 


N Congress the Post is probably the 

most widely read of the country’s 
papers. In a tabulation of times men- 
tioned in the Congressional Record 
from January to May, 1946, the Post 
ranked first—275 mentions to 199 for, 
the New York Times and 141 for the 
Washington Star. 

Under Meyer’s ownership the paper 
has continued in the crusading tradi- 
tion inherited from its founder. It 
vigorously opposed the late President 
Roosevelt’s plan to pack the United 
States Supreme Court. In a series of 
front-page articles, backed by flaming 
editorials, it attacked the President's 
basic premises for the proposal and un- 
doubtedly contributed heavily to defeat 
of the court-packing bill. 

Two years ago, the Post ran another 


series of articles depicting the capital's 
disreputable alley slum dwellings and 
showing what could be done to alleviate 
the blight. Within two months Con- 
gress authorized the Alley Dwelling Au- 
thority and soon after the alley dwell- 
ings began to disappear. 

In 1941, disgusted with the indiffer- 
ence of the government to the country’s 
preparedness needs, the Post ran a series 
of articles entitled “Guns for Soldiers” 
and “Wanted: a Director of Supply.” 
Many capital observers gave credit to 
the Post for the subsequent revitaliza- 
tion of the war effort which followed 
the transformation of the sprawling 
Knudsen-Hillman Office of Production 
Management into the War Production 
Board, originally headed by Donald 
Nelson. 

Many papers of comparable circula- 
tion devote more space to foreign, na- 
tional, and local news than the Post, but 
through skillful editing the Post editors 
manage to keep their readers abreast of 
the more important events. The report- 
ing of national and local news by the 
Post’s own staff is energetic and the 
writing lively and personal. 

Most competent judges rate the Post’s 
editorial page among the finest half 
dozen editorial pages in the country. 
Many give it first place. Almost without 
exception the comments of the editors 
are written with distinction and the 
humorous and satirical editorials of Jo- 
seph M. Lalley are in the finest tradi- 
tions of American journalism. 

The Post’s editors like to believe that 
the paper’s attitude on a particular ques- 
tion cannot be predicted, which is their 
way of saying that the Post follows no 
established line. In viewpoint the 
paper has been steadfastly international- 
ist. It gave brilliant support to the late 


Around-the-clock editions keep copy writers on the job in Times-Herald workrooms 
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President Roosevelt in his effort to 
rouse the country to the dangers of 
Nazism and Fascism. Save for a few 
qualifications, it has supported the for- 
eign policy of the present Administra- 
tion, a notable exception being the State 
Department’s mark-time attitude toward 
Generalissimo Franco. Repeatedly the 
Post has called for strong action against 
Franco. At the same time, however, it 
has sternly condemned Soviet interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. In no other 
paper in the country was Henry A. Wal- 
lace more severely taken to task when he 
suggested letting bygones be bygones in 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. A Post editorial brand- 
ed the trial and conviction of Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Stepinatz by a Yugoslav 
Court a thinly disguised attack on re- 
ligion. 


HE approach of the Post to domes- 
‘he questions is aggressively liberal 
but in no sense radical. It is a stanch 
upholder of civil liberties. Scarcely a 
day passes that it does not thunder 
against race discrimination, the poll tax, 
lynching, the Bilbos and the Rankins in 
Congress. It is unflinchingly anti-Com- 
munist but it repeatedly attacks the 
House Committee on un-American ac- 
tivities, which it accuses of reckless dis- 
regard of the rights of liberals. 

About the time that Meyer bought 
the Post, two other Washington news- 
papers were rocking along, losing circu- 
lation and money—the Herald, a morn- 
ing paper, and the Times, which pub- 
lished in the evening. The Herald had 
been owned for a brief time by former 
President Hoover and Julius Barnes, 
and the Times had spent most of its 
unhappy years in the custody of Frank 
A. Munsey. 

In 1930 the two papers belonged to 
William Randolph Hearst who regarded 
them with a jaundiced eye because they 
were close to the bottom of his chain of 
properties as producers of income. 
Probably because he regarded his Wash- 
ington papers as hopeless, Hearst was 
easily persuaded by his top editorial 
adviser, the late Arthur Brisbane, to 
put one of the papers, the Herald, in 
charge of a woman. 

The woman recommended by Bris- 
bane, Mrs.. Eleanor Medill Patterson, 
had printer’s ink in her veins but prac- 
tically no newspaper experience. She 
was the sister of Joseph M. Patterson, 
founder of the fabulously — successful 
New York Daily News, and a cousin of 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the fabulously successful Chi- 
cago Tribune. But at the time she was 
liired as editor of the Herald at a salary 
of $10,000 a year, her journalistic activi- 
ties had been limited to the writing of 
a few articles about a society big-game 
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hunt for Hearst’s Chicago Examiner. 

Known to her associates as “‘Cissie,” 
Mrs. Patterson was no stranger in Wash- 
ington. She had made her debut in the 
capital, and a gleaming stone mansion 
on DuPont Circle, built by her father, 
stood ready to receive her. From an 
office in her home, connected by direct 
wires with the Herald, she began the 
not easy task of bringing the moribund 
newspaper back to life. 

She doubled the circulation in a few 
years but she failed to relieve her ac- 
counting department of the necessity of 
recording the results of the operation in 
red ink. Like all Hearst editors, Cissie 
was continually receiving irritating in- 
structions from the Lord of San Simeon, 
so in 1937 she offered to lease the Her- 
ald and the offer was promptly accepted. 
Later in the same year she leased the 
Times. 

During the years she edited the Her- 
ald for Hearst, Cissie engaged in a run- 


ning feud with Eugene Meyer, new - 


owner of the Posi—one of many with 
which she enlivened the pages of the 
newspaper and filled the pipelines of 
Washington gossips. In 1939, suspect- 
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> EGOIST: A man who thinks he 
is all the things that you think you 
are. 


—DUBLIN OPINION 
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ing Meyer was angling for the Herald 


with the idea of clearing the morning 
field of competition, Cissie bought both 
the Herald and the Times. 

A few months of operation of the two 
properties convinced Cissie that pub- 
lished separately they could not be made 
to pay; the profits of the Times were 
eaten up by the expenses of the Herald. 
Faced by the dilemma, she called in her 
editors and proposed an innovation in 
newspaper publishing; she would com- 
bine the two papers and publish editions 
continuously around the clock, thereby 
saving many thousands of dollars in 
overhead. 

The experiment was so revolutionary 
that wiseacres in the newspaper busi- 
ness predicted failure, but Cissie soon 
proved they were wrong. In three or 
four years she was able to boast that the 
Times-Herald was leading the field in 
circulation, and finances were so mark- 
edly improved that the accounting de- 
partment no longer had need of red ink. 
The paper is now reported to be mak- 
ing about $1,000,000 a year. 

Cissie succeeded by giving the city a 
gossipy newspaper and saucy, sensa- 
tional headlines. When the meat short- 
age was at its height, the Times-Herald 
reported the situation under an inac- 
curate but amusing banner headline, 
“One Meat Ball.” Most of the city’s 
newspapers devoted pages to a biogra- 





phy of President Roosevelt when he 
died in Warm Springs, Ga. Cissie con. 
founded her editors by throwing out 
their carefully prepared obituary and 
ordering that the President’s - picture. be 
given the entire front page, with only 
the dates of birth and death under. 
neath. When an astounded editor sug. 
gested that they should at least put the 
President’s name under the picture, 
Cissie tartly observed that anyone who 
saw the picture would know who it was, 
She told her editors to fill the paper 
with Truman. Truman, she said sagely, 
was the news now. 

The bill of fare which Cissie offers 
her readers on the editorial and feature 
page is mainly borrowed from her late 
brother’s New York Daily News, of 
which she is now board chairman. The 
same editorials appear in both news. 
papers, all in the isolationist vein of the 
McCormick-Patterson axis. The chief 
adornment of the feature page is tlie 
column of the New York News col- 
umnist, John O'Donnell, whose stock in 
trade while Roosevelt was alive was 
sniping at the New Deal. Washington 
dowagers who wouldn't be caught with 
the Times-Herald in public, sneak it 
into their homes to snicker at the irrey- 
erent treatment of their confreres in the 
“catty” column of Austine Cassini. 

Youngest of the capital’s four dailies 
is the tabloid Washington News, estab- 
lished by Scripps-Howard (then Scripps- 
McRae) twenty-five years ago. A typical 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, _ printing 
canned editorials of the syndicate, the 
News’ chief claim to fame was the dis- 
covery and development of the late 
Ernie Pyle. 

In comparison with newspapers pub- 
lished in other cities of comparable 
size, Washington’s four dailies rank 
considerably above the average. Yet no 
one of them qualifies as a great news- 
paper. No Washington newspaper 
ranks, for example, with the New York 
Times or the New York Herald Trib- 
une. Despite the distinction of its edi- 
torial page, the Washington Post has not 
yet attained national influence. The 
Evening Star still clings to its long-stand- 
ing tradition of provincialism. 


OREIGNERS are amazed that the 
capital of the world’s most powerful 
nation has not produced a truly great 
newspaper of national and even inter- 
national prestige. It is not likely that 
Washington ever will. A city with a 
population of less than 1,000,000, whose 
principal commercial activity is retail- 
ing, cannot support a vast, world-wide 
news coverage such as contributes to the 
premier standing of New York's two 
standard-sized morning newspapers. 
For a City studded with journalistic 
tombstones, Washington is thankful that 
its newspapers are as good as they are. 
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ClDom an tC(D oman 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 











How Narrow Our Thinking 


I RECENTLY went to one of the meetings which took 
place during Brotherhood Week. It was held in a school 
auditorium and the school orchestra played and one girl 
gave a piano solo. A colored baritone singer with a wonder- 
ful voice sang “Let Us Break Bread Together.”’ A man told 
of the work of the Conference of Jews and Christians. And 
Dorothy Day spoke of her work in Mott Street, of the peo- 
ple who lived there, and how they got along together, of 
the Catholic Worker and what it stood for. And then a rabbi 
rose to offer a prayer. He began, in a voice that carried deep 
feeling, “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

For a moment I thought he was going to continue the 
prayer of Our Lord, but he went on to other petitions. But 
nothing in the meeting caught and held me as did that 
sentence from the mouth of a Jew, speaking prayerfully the 
words of the prayer which Christ Himself had given his 
followers: “When you pray say: Our Father who art in 
Heaven.” 

And then I thought—and was startled at the thought— 
that the rabbi could have said the whole prayer, for only 
unity and love and reliance on God are in the words. It 
shows how narrow our thinking, how clogged with poor 
logic, when 1, who surely cannot be called narrow and 
intolerant, could feel surprise at hearing a rabbi say those 
words. 

I think we are prone in these disillusioning days to think 
that there is in the world a growing selfishness and indif- 
ference to trouble and pain. Perhaps we ought to feature in 
our papers only the other side for a while, so that we may 
not feel discouraged, knowing how many people are eager 
to help, how many ready with the cup of water in His name, 
how many urgent for good. Many of these facts and desires 
are found only in letters from readers or in sectarian mag- 
azines or in brief news notes. They should be headlined. 


Wrong Emphasis 


THE FIRST issue of this hypothetical paper might feature 
such things as Bishop Sheil’s plea for the hungry, wherever 
and whoever they are, his criticism of our men in office— 
“when antistrike legislation is called for there is a flurry of 
activity, of groups who wish to take the ceilings off profits 
and clamp the lid tightly on wages,”” or his denunciation of 
those who “raise the red scare of Communism whenever 
plans for social improvement are proposed.” 

There should be prominently displayed the statement of 
the Catholic bishops last November on prisoners of war 
and humane treatment of displaced persons and objections 
to the ruthless handling of uprooted people—and also the 
beautiful prayer for the peacemakers at its end. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury came over here and made 
the front page when he spoke waspishly of the “iron curtain 
of the Catholic Church” as being the greatest bar to unity. 
But the pagan Gandhi in far-off India did not make it when 
he spoke of the good done by Christian missionaries, especially 
the Catholic missionary among the lepers. “It is well worth 
Inquiring what it is that sustains their heroism,” he said. 

Bishop Oxnam, another waspish individual, made the 
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front page by saying unkind things of the Catholic Church 
when he accused it of politics everywhere, but another 
minister, Dr. Bridges, did not make it when he spoke of 
the Church as being made up of “large-range planners with 
an eye on eternity.” 

Back among the letters was one which should have been 
boxed on the front page. It was undersigned by seven peo- 
ple, among them Norman Thomas, Dorothy Thompson, and 
John Dewey, and there were two Catholics, Father LaFarge 
and George Shuster—surely a mixed group. But they spoke 
as one and passionately of the mass expulsions still going 
on, and spoke of three million Poles as only one instance 
of many. They spoke of a pamphlet worth reading published 
on the subject by the Committee against Mass Expulsions. 

Such pamphlets might be taken up as study courses by 
our women’s clubs, instead of having talks on the hooked 
rugs of early New England or modern French art. Letters 
and pamphlets could be made into discussions worth while— 
letters from Protestants and Jews, from Quakers and Catho- 
lics. The report by Herbert Hoover just published would 
give women plenty to talk about, with the hope that they 
would then go out and act on what they have discussed. 
The Sursum Corda column of Father Gillis is another good 
source for discussion, especially a recent one called “What 
is Imperialism?,” a fine answer to more waspish~talk, this 
time by Sir Thomas Beecham. And if, through any such 
discussions as might ensue, any little unity is upset, then 
it was not unity and ought to be upset. 


The Reason for Things 


OR HOW ABOUT discussing absenteeism in the Senate 
and House? We helped elect these men, or anyway we had 
them wished on us. Last week a letter signed Disappointed 
Neophyte said the writer had been down in Washington 
and in the Senate he saw an audience of Senators—five 
asleep, eight chatting, and one actually listening—while the 
Secretary of the Navy spoke on the need of maintaining 
the status quo of the Navy. Why don’t we discuss, along 
with the proposal to limit the President’s term to eight 
years, the question of doing likewise with Senators? That 
might keep them on their toes and also open their ears. 

As for the papers, it is more than a feature story when 
Cardinal Spellman rents (for a dollar a year) a large house 
for the use of Protestant Children’s Mission which had no 
place to lodge its little charges. It is more than a feature 
when we see a photograph of the Catholic Archbishop of 
Boston and the Orthodox Archbishop of the Greek Church 
in the Americas, at the opening of ceremonies for Greek 
relief, giving each other the kiss of peace. 

I have strayed some distance from my beginning which 
was about people all of whom believe in God and all of 
whom can say “Our Father who art in Heaven.” But it is 
not really so very far. For the headlines of our papers and 
many of the stories there related are filling us with a little 
knowledge, and that is always a dangerous thing. We need 
more and more to discuss reasons for things rather than 
read only of happenings or dangers. We must do more than 
read; we must understand, for peace comes only with under- 
standing and with a common prayer. 
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Fu Paulo and daughter Mary 


F u Paulo—a lively 
faith motivates his love and 


loyalty for Christ’s ambas- 


sadors to China 


EMINISCING the twenty-five years 
| gone in China, I recall many 
thrilling and dangerous experiences. 
One person shared with me most of 
these events—Fu Paulo, my faithful serv- 
ant. I met Paulo in 1922, several months 
after my arrival in China. He was then 
fourteen years old and such a small lad 
that I could easily, as I often did, take 
him up on the saddle with me as I rode 
my first mule “Sassy Susie.” 

Paulo came from a socially prominent 
family in Yungshun, situated in the 
northwest corner of the Passionist Mis- 
sion territory.-His father was a mandarin 
under the Emperor. That was before 
1911 when the Republic was estab- 
lished. As the son of an official, Paulo 
had the title “Shiao Yeah,’ or “Honor- 
able Small One.” The family was con- 
verted to Catholicism in 1912. The 
father, using the Pauline Privilege, 
married one of his many wives who was 
willing to become a Catholic, then pro- 
viding for the others, dismissed them to 
their own families. After baptism Pau- 
lo’s father, Fu Julius, became a catechist 
and his zeal and influence enabled us 
to open Missions in several important 
circles in the Vicariate of Yuanling. Es- 
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My Faithful Servant 


By RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. 














Father Raphael and “Sassy Susie” trek to parishioners 


pecially Paotsing, Wangtsun, and Yung- 
sui are today flourishing Christianities. 
When I was appointed the first mis- 
sionary of Paotsing in 1923, Fu Julius 
was my catechist, his wife Julia my cook, 
his son Paulo my Mass server, and Pinta, 
his daughter, my Christian or congre- 
gation. In 1925 a cross of sorrow was 
laid upon us. Fu Julius was captured by 
bandits. Because he could not obtain 
five revolvers demanded within five days, 
they stabbed him to death. It was my 
sad task to break the news to Paulo. 
From that time, all the love and respect 
Paulo had had for his father he added, 
as it were, to his reverence for the 
priest. And through the years he has 
not lost that reverence and respect. He 
liked sports and was especially good at 
basketball and swimming. Nevertheless, 
if the priest took part in the games, 
Paulo never forgot himself. It was al- 
ways “Sen Fu” (Father) when he called. 
To this day when he comes to the 
priest’s office, even though the door is 
open, he first knocks before entering, 
and never seats himself until invited. 
Fu Paulo’s politeness is not mere form 
as is so common not only in China but 
likewise in America. It is something 





much deeper. It is the expression of 
veneration and love that a Catholic 
should have for his spiritual Father- 
the priest. But it is in the hour of trial 
and adversity we come to know our real 
friends. It was in such circumstances | 
began to realize and appreciate the 
many fine qualities of this humble, sin- 
cere Chinese. 

In 1927 the Communists forced the 
missionaries to flee for their lives into 
the distant cities of Kweichow and Sze- 
chuan. We knew not where the danger- 
ous trek would end. Actually Father 
Theophane and I traveled forty-six days 
in the heavy rains of late spring and the 
torrid heat of summer. Paulo, the only 
son of a widowed mother, could have 
remained behind in safety. Instead, he 
volunteered to accompany us, disregard- 
ing the dangers. His devotion never 
wavered. 

Paulo married Pan Paula, a native of 
Paotsing, in 1928. Years previous he had 
been espoused to a pagan girl. She 
would not become a Christian, so he 
broke the engagement. In 1930 I was 
transferred to Supu, a distance of ten 
days from Paotsing. Although it meant 
that Paulo would be far from home and 
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Hunan’s rugged mountains do not faze Missionaries 


friends, and in a place where he knew 
no one, he went freely and gladly, realiz- 
ing what a help an old servant is to a 
priest going into a new and unknown 
district. 

Malignant typhoid fever seized me in 
the summer of 1932. I did not fully ap- 
preciate the danger. Paulo did. Solicitous 
for my welfare, he counseled me: “Sen 
Fu, you look very bad. Your illness may 
‘become worse. Let me take you to Chen- 
ki. Sister Finan will know how to cure 
you.” Next morning he readied a sam- 
pan and a two-day trip brought us to 
Chenki. Had I remained in Supu I 
would surely have died. The fever did 
not abate and I was given the last Sac- 
raments. It was a long siege. But once 
a week for two months Paulo walked 
the sixty-five miles round trip from 
Supu to Chenki to visit his Sen Fu. 

In November 1935 the Communists 
drove Father Dominic Langenbacher 
and me from Supu. In a nerve-racking, 
mountainous trip of five days we had 
to cross the Fed army lines before 
teaching the comparative safety of the 
city of Saoyang. Paulo, with his charac- 
teristic self-denial and concern for the 
safety of the priests, arranged for his 
wife and three small children to go to 
the country so he could accompany vs. 
For five days he scouted up and down 
the mountains and, at night, instead of 
sleeping, he built a fire and watched, 
lest we be surprised by the enemy. More- 
over, while walking during the day, he 
would keep ahead of us on the road, 
so if he saw anything suspicious he 
would have time to warn us to hide. 
Many times we told Paulo of our appre- 
ciation. He ‘would bow his head and in- 
form us what he did was of little mo- 
ment—nothing in comparison to what 
the priests and Sisters did for the Chi- 
hese in coming to his unworthy country. 

During the war American soldiers of 
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the Fourteenth Air Force, Mars Task 
Force, the C.C.C., and the. guerrillas 
were located in five places in the Supu 
mission territory. The kind acts of Paulo 
endeared him to both men and officers. 
They admired and respected him. Nick- 
names are part of every soldier’s vocabu 
lary. However, our GI’s would not even 
call him Paulo. It was always “Mr. Fu.” 
And in letters from our boys who re- 
turned to the States they always remem- 
bered and inquired for Mr. Fu. 

I could tell many more edifying 
things about my catechist, Fu Paulo. He 
does not speak or read English and were 
he to find out what I have said so far, 
he would be not only embarrassed but 
mortified. However, I should like to tell 
something more to show the spiritual 
qualities of his soul. 

Ten years ago Paulo announced the 
birth of a baby girl. As there is little 
celebration when a girl appears on the 
scene, I jokingly remarked: “‘Are you 
sorry it’s not a boy, Paulo?” “No,” he 
replied, “God knows best.” Then he 
continued, ‘“Today is the feast of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. May I call the baby 
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Maria Guadalupa?” “Certainly,” I re- 
plied. Three days later the little one was 
baptized. Within the we¢k Guadalupa 
became very ill. Paulo asked me, to con- 
firm the infant. Missionaries in China 
have that power. The morning after the 
Confirmation, as I was praying in the 
chapel, Paulo approached and informed 
me that the baby had died. “Here are 
stipends for two Masses,” he said. “I 
know the baby does not need the Mass- 
es for she had no sins. But I would like 
to send a gift to God with my baby.” 
Fully to understand this you should 
know there is a Chinese custom that 
when a parent sends a child to visit a 
relative or friend, the child usually car- 
ries a gift from the parent. So Paulo 
wanted his baby to take a gift to God 
from him. Truly great faith and love of 
God! 

A little over a year ago Paulo’s mother 
died. After the funeral he requested me 
to read Masses for her soul. He offered 
me in Chinese currency the equivalent 
of $15.00 U. S. I refused, telling him he 
needed the money because of funeral ex- 
penses. “But it is this way, Sen Fu,” 
said Paulo. “During her lifetime my 
mother perhaps had some _ injustices— 
maybe debts unpaid. I'd like to make the 
sacrifice of this money to make amends 
for any injustices in her life.” 

There have been nine children -in the 
family—three boys and six girls. Paulo's 
childlike devotion to our Blessed Mother 
is partly revealed in the fact that he 
named five of the six girls after her, un- 
der the various titles of the Mother of 
God. He also manifested his devotion to 
his Sen Fu by calling one of his boys 
Paul Raphael, the other Raphael Paul. 
The last arrival in February 1946 was 
named Gabriel Paul in honor of the 
Passionist, Saint Gabriel. 

Were Fu Paulo capable of reading 
what I have written, he would be hon- 
estly humiliated. For after serving me 
faithfully twenty-five years, he is the 
same unspoiled and faithful Christian I 
met my first year in China. May God 
bless him all the days of his life. 


’ 


China is religious—shrines dot the landscape 
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F you're a Negro, and you're inside 
| a boxcar, and the train’s rambling 
to the outskirts of your old home 
wn in Mississippi, and it’s fifteen 
irs since you've been home, and may- 
you oughtn’t to be coming home 
all because of what happened fifteen 
irs ago, the wail of the locomotive 
ahead does something to you. You 
ynder if it’s trying to tell you that 
u don’t have ahy home anywhere. 
[here’s no sound just like it. Again 
locomotive wails, and it wakes you 
like a thousand ghosts trying to 
you a secret, or maybe warn you, 

4 something. 
When you don’t know whether you'll 
t strung up or thrown in jail because 
what happened such a long time 
something that wasn’t even your 
iit, and still you’re coming home, 
just breaks you wide open when the 


train’s rocking in fast through the out- 
skirts of town. And when it begins 
slowing down a little and you know 
you’re actually getting in, your skin 
creeps and yet you're like a man in 
love, a man hoping, a man dreaming. 
Yes sir, you look through the boxcar’s 
side door at fields fine and wide and 
beautiful, and you just hope against 
hope that everything’s going to be all 
right, and you press your fingertips 
around the little silver crucifix you got 
around your neck. But you don’t feel 
any too sure. The white folks in this 
part of Mississippi don’t know much 
about a crucifix. They might even make 
fun of you. ; 

Of course, that would be better than 
getting killed by them. And your own 
people, meaning your mother and sisters 
and the other colored folks, don’t know 
much about a crucifix either. But any- 


how, you're really getting into town, 
The houses begin getting thicker, and 
now there are regular streets with street 
names on corner posts, and kids on the 
sidewalks, and it must be between the 
supper hour and bedtime. A full moon’s 
come up, and crickets and frogs are 
singing like the earth was having a 
dream and talking in its sleep, and now 
the boxcar you're riding is bumping 
over a streetcar crossing, and well, well, 
there’s a streetcar waiting for the train 
to pass, with a big fat headlight looking 
right at. you. 

And now the town begins to look 
awful familiar, even if it’s fifteen years 
since you last saw it. You know there 
are three other guys standing close 
to you in the boxcar, but they’re white, 
and that’s why you feel so alone. So 
you look up at the moon washing the 
fields, and at a billion stars that kind 
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of fade and get lost and fool your eye. 
And then you're in the railroad yards, 
and that freight’s really stopping. There’s 
a big shaking and jolting and jarring 
as the brakes go on, and you feel the 
little silver crucifix bob up and down 
on your throat, like it’s keeping time. 
Then the train stops dead still, and 
you're really ‘back in your own home 
town, and in a way you're glad, but 
you know you gotta watch your step. 

Now you're walking along, and the 
three white fellows are walking ahead 
of you, and you're thinking how your 
mother and sisters are going to look 
when they see you. That thought gets 
everything else out of your mind and 
leads you to thinking about what they'll 
say when you tell them about how you 
became a Catholic out in Los Angeles, 


locomotive wails, and it wakes you up like 
ghosts trying to tell you a grim secret 
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because they’ve probably only seen a 
few in this country where nearly all 
the folks, white and colored, are Bap- 
tists and Methodists and such. Then 
you see the lights of some downtown 
buildings quite a way off, and you be- 
gin to get your bearings, to remember 
pretty much just where you are, and 
how you can get a streetcar home at 
the next corner. 

But for the last time, you gotta think 
hard. Are you really taking a chance 
on getting strung up? Or put in jail, 
maybe for a long time? Is it worth it? 
Have the white folks forgotten? Or 
haven’t they? Better pass up one street- 
car, son, there ought to be another one 
along in half an hour. Take it easy, 
son, you tell yourself, use your head. 
Down here in this part of Mississippi, 
that crucifix won't give you any stand- 
ing. No, sir. And it won’t do to tell 
of the army records of your two re- 
spectable brothers, either the one who 
got killed in the Pacific or the one who 
lost a leg in Italy and got a decora- 
tion. You don’t have any uniform on 
yourself, because you couldn’t pass a 
physical and didn’t get drafted. You 
only got one lung left, and you got a 
cataract over one eye, and you limp 
just a little from where a packing case 
fell on your foot once. You stall a lit- 
tle. You wonder if you even ought to 
let another streetcar go by. Still you 
have to belong somewhere to someone, 
and it’s going to mean a lot to see 
your mother and sisters again and watch 
their eyes go big when they get a look 
at that little crucifix. 

But man, oh man, that deal of fifteen 
years ago! You get to wishing it was 
just something you dreamed. But you 
decide you'll take that next streetcar. 
The moon’s lit up the night so it’s 
beautiful and there’s a nice sweet smell 
to everything, and then, standing there, 


you begin to remember, just how it was 
fifteen years ago. You were just a 
skinny, brown-skin boy running errands 
for two dollars a week for a corner 
druggist, a nice white man if you do 
Say so. 

The day it all happened you were 
out delivering a prescription on foot, 
and man, it was windy. That was how 
you happened to be going around a 
corner with your head down against 
that wind and ran smack into Mrs. 
Marvin, who was white and a banker's 
wife, and knocked a lot of bundles out 
of her arm, and said some bad words 
because it all happened so sudden you 
didn’t know what you'd hit. And then 
she screamed, and some men came run- 
ning, and although you were only 
seventeen, you’d have been lynched if 
the druggist hadn’t come running up 
too. 
The druggist spoke up hard for you, 
and you tried hard, too, to explain how 
your head was down. in that wind, and 
said you were sure sorry about the bad 
words. But the best you could get them 
to do was to say that you had twenty- 
four hours to get out of town and never 
come back unless you wanted a hang- 
ing party, because they remembered 
they'd lynched your own father years 
before, for shooting a white man who'd 
killed three colored men in the same 
shooting. You’d only been a baby when 
your father got lynched. Still they held 
it against you. So there you were. You'd 
been born and brought up in the town. 
You didn’t know anything about the 
rest of the world, and you hadn’t had 
much schooling, and all you knew about 
was cutting cane and running errands. 
So you had to hop a freight out—first 
freight you ever hopped—with only a 
few dollars in your shoe that your 
mother gave you out of her wages for 
doing folks’ laundry, and some sand- 


Vivi may not like this story— it’s blunt and it’s 


vivid and it’s sad. It’s the story of a Negro lad and the 


monstrous injustice of men toward men 
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wiches in your pocket that she’d made. 
You were pretty scared, leaving your 
mother and going you didn’t know just 
where. 

And now, fifteen years have passed, 
and you're standing on a lonely corner 
waiting for that streetcar home, and 
it hurts when you live all that all over 
again in your mind. You knew you'd 
written home just a week ago, and your 
mother had written back air mail that 
she'd sure love to see you, and so would 
your sisters, because they all loved you, 
but wasn’t it all kind of risky? 

Well, a man sometimes gets to think- 
ing so much that he can’t think any 
more. Then you look down the car 
tracks hoping to see a headlight, and 
figuring that after all you hadn’t come 
two thousand miles to get cold feet 
now. And it’s right then that you hear 
footsteps, and the next thing you know, 
right out of nowhere, up come two 
white men, ene big and tall, the other 
one short and fat, and right away you 
can see they’re drunk. 

The tall one walks up with a crazy 
erin and says, “Hello, nigger, know 
the ropes around here?” 

“No, sir,” you say politely, this being 
the South. 

Don’t lie, nigger,” the tall one says 
again, like he’s getting mad. “You look 
like a pretty wise nigger to me, and 
we're out looking for women and liquor 
ind everything.” 

You know what they mean, and you 
feel sad, but you say “Gentlemen. I'm 
1 stranger here, I just got in town.” 

‘You’re a liar, nigger,” the tall one 
screams out. 

And then, before you know it, it’s 
the little fat one who does the terrible 
thing. 

Get this!” he laughs, and before you 
know what he’s up to, he’s jerked the 
little silver crucifix off the chain around 
your neck and thrown it into the dark- 
ness and is laughing fit to kill, and 
then before you’ve known it you've 
blown your top and you're swinging on 
the two of them, and the next thing 
you know they’re both out cold on their 
backs on that street corner. And are 
you scared! 

You just can’t stand there. They’re 


white and you're colored, and every- 
thing's lost, and your heart’s crying out 
in you. Still, you lug them out of the 


street because if an automobile came 


‘long it might hit them, and then the 
ill one comes to. He starts hollering, 
nd the next thing you’re running, and 
you hear a cop’s whistle, and, man, at a 
time like that there’s no more terrible 
sound. No, sir. And then you can hear 
the cop running after you, and you hear 
shots, but they don’t hit you, and you 
hide under an old bridge where you 
used to play as a kid. 
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“You’re a liar, nigger,” the 
tall one screams out, and 
before you know it the 

little fat one does 
the terrible thing 


And after a while the cop’s gone, and 
you're creeping back to the railroad 
yards, right back to where you got off 
that freight, and there’s another freight 
stopped, and you slip inside a boxcar, 
and the next thing you know you're 
rolling, and soon you're passing those 
moon-washed fields again, and it’s like 
a bad dream the way things have hap- 
pened. And it’s a warm night, but 
you're shaking as if you were cold, and 
your heart’s beating fast, and you won- 
der if you'll ever dare write your mother 
what happened or that you were so 
close, and you decide, shivering, that 
you won't, because she might accidentally 
say something that would set the police 
after you. 

But oh God, oh God, the whole thing 
doesn’t seem right. It’s all so unjust 
you wish you could tear the whole world 
to pieces. You never asked to be born. 
You never asked to be colored. And 
if a man has no home, what has he? 
The train’s making good time now, 
and your heart’s so full it could burst, 
your head’s so tight and hot and 
crazy. You wish you could shout at 
the whole world, you wish you could 
tell them what being colored is. And 
then it comes to you how the Lord 
had no home, even if the birds and 
the foxes had, and how He told all 


folks to love each other, only to get 
Himself crucified, like being lynched 
on a cross. And you begin bawling 
just like a kid, because you tell your- 
self nothing’s changed. And you love 
Him because it was that way with Him. 
And it comes to you that you didn’t 
fight till that white man grabbed Him 
and threw Him into the darkness, and 
that makes you feel good but also kind 
of creepy. 


HEN the locomotive wails, like 

they're bound to do, and you get so 
awake you're scared, and it hurts that 
you didn’t get to see your mother and 
sisters to tell them how you got to be 
a Catholic and all that. And you reach 
for your throat, only to realize your 
little crucifix is gone, and when you 
do realize that, you suddenly feel Him 
all around, and you know there’s some- 
thing beautiful mixed up with this ter- 
rible night, some secret, and you al- 
most have it. But it gets away from 
you, as you just sit there in the corner 
of the boxcar thinking in the dark, 
and you can feel the train is going 
faster and faster. And the funny thing 
is you don’t know where it’s going, but 
you feel the Lord is with you, and 
you just don’t care where the train’s 
going. 
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1. Is compulsory health insurance 
the best way to bring the benefits of 
modern medicine to the largest num- 
ber of citizens? 


Senator Murray 
ES. Compulsory health insurance 
is the best way of achieving com- 
prehensive medical care for the largest 
number of people..-Most families that 
are self-supporting are able to meet the 
small expenditures of a mild or brief 
illness; but they cannot afford to pay 
the costs of a serious illness or a long 
one, especially if it involves hospital 
care, specialists, expensive laboratory 
services, etc. The expenses of illness are 
usually unexpected and often they are 
out of proportion with the family 
income. Even the medical profession 
has finally come around to believe that 
people need an orderly way to pay— 
to prepay—medical costs by insurance. 
Voluntary medical and hospital insur- 
ance plans have been gaining in popu- 
larity. However, those plans cover only 
a very small part of the population; 
they are usually very expensive; most 
of them provide only limited medical 
and hospital services; and many of them 
exclude persons in specified age groups 
or income classes or with pre-existing 
illnesses. 
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Compulsory Health Insurance : 


Yes—JAMES E. MURRAY 


No—ROBERT A. TAFT 





a storm of controversy. 


voluntary basis. 


these three questions: 





the benefits of modern medicine to all Americans. In the last session 
of Congress a program of compulsory health insurance was outlined in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, which never reached a vote, though it aroused 


CyS of the big social problems before the nation today is how to bring 


The issue is before the people again this year. The Administration 
favors a compulsory program for all. The Republicans through Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio have introduced a bill that contemplates Federal aid 
only for low-income families and individuals through the states on a 


To present both sides of the controversy, THE SIGN requested Sena- 
tor James E. Murray of Montana and Senator Robert A. Taft to answer 


1. Is compulsory health insurance the best way to bring the benefits of 
modern medicine to the largest number of citizens? 

2. Do you think compulsory health insurance would infringe on the 
rights or the freedom of individual beneficiaries? 

3. Do you think compulsory health insurance would tend to reduce the 
medical profession to the status of paid agents of socialized medicine? 








Voluntary insurance plans are neces- 
sarily and inevitably expensive, because 
they tend to attract membership from 
among those who need more than an 
average amount of care. Unless the plan 
carefully excludes such people—the very 
ones who most of all need the insurance 
—it has to limit the benefits or increase 
the premium. Thus, without detracting 
from the value of voluntary insurance 


for those who can get it, or for those 
who can afford it, experience shows that 
it is a pathetically ineffectual solution to 
a nation-wide problem. Public charity 
programs, which provide medical care 
only to those who prove themselves to 
be needy, are equally unsatisfactory. 
This is what Senator Taft and his col- 
leagues have offered as substitute for 
our insurance program. I believe that 
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the American people want public insur- 
ance, not public charity, to solve their 
problem. 

The best way to distribute medical 
costs so that the cost to the individual 
is minimal and so that the medical 
benefits are as comprehensive as pos- 
sible is to include all or nearly all of 
the population in a single insurance 
plan. Such a plan can encourage early 
treatment and preventive care. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill applies the 
principles of insurance, accepted by 
doctors and the public alike, beyond 
the narrow limits of small, scattered, 
and expensive voluntary plans to one 
large country-wide plan. 

Our 1945 bill plainly indicated that 
administration of our program was in- 
tended to be decentralized. Our new 
bill, soon to be introduced, will make 
still more explicit that only the absolute 
minimum of administration would be 
in or from Washington. The states will 
have the right to administer the pro- 
gram on behalf of the national system. 
Each local area will actually administer 
for the insured people of the area, with 
their participation and with that of 
the local doctors, dentists, hospitals, 
etc. Compulsory health insurance would 
be a public program carried out by 
democracy in action. 


Senator Taft 


\. 7 O. Compulsory health insurance is 
N not an insurance at all. A plan 
such as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell pro- 
posal is based on a principle of taxation, 
not of insurance. The tax is based on a 
percentage of pay roll and relates itself 
to the income of the employee and not 
to the service performed. The man with 
1 low income and a number of de- 
pendents pays much less for more serv- 
ice than the unmarried man with a 
higher income. 

rhe proponents of this bill are studi- 
ously attempting to create the impres- 
sion that it is just a form of insurance 
similar to life insurance or hospital in- 
surance, or any of the other kinds of 
insurance with which people are famil- 
iar; and that it will not change the char- 
acter of medical service. The fact is that 
this is a plan for government adminis- 
tration of all medical care, supported by 

tax on pay rolls. There is no differ- 
ence between a pay-roll tax and any 
tax. This can’t be insurance if a 
man has no option except to pay for it. 
Even the International Labor Office, 
which is the principal international pro- 
ponent of sickness insurance, admits that 
this so-called insurance is not really in- 
surance, or will not remain so for long. 
In a recent volume entitled Approaches 

Social Security, it says: 


yther 


The fact 


is that once the whole em- 
ployed 


population, wives and children 
ncluded, is brought within the scope of 
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Harris & Ewing 


Senator Robert A. Taft 


compulsory sickness insurance, the great 
majority of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
hospitals find themselves engaged in the 
insurance medical service, which squeezes 
out most of the private practice on the 
one hand, and most of the medical care 
hitherto given by the public assistance 
authorities, on the other. The next step 


to a single national medical service is a 
short one. . .” 


The legislation introduced by Repub- 
lican Senators Ball, Smith, Donnell, and 
myself would provide for medical care 
where it is needed, while at the same 
time it retains the right of choice for 
the individual and preserves the liberty 
of the medical profession. 

Our bill provides that all of the health 
activities of the Federal Government be 
consolidated in a new independent na- 
tional health agency to be headed by 
an outstanding physician. The agency 
would report to the President, but it 
would have statutory authority. 

The bill is based on the extension of 
federal aid to the states to enable them 
to give comprehensive hospital and med- 
ical service to every American who finds 
himself unable to pay for the cost of 
such service. 

The proposed legislation specifies that 
financial contributions to be made by 
the states, and their governmental sub 
divisions, shall be at least equal to the 
amount contributed for similar purposes 
in 1946, and at least equal to the federal 
aid to be provided. , 

Under provisions of the bill 200 mil- 
lion dollars a year is set up for general 
medical, surgical, and hospital service, 
and a yearly amount, increasing up to 
20 million dollars, is provided for dental 
service. Complete control of administra- 
tion is left with state and local govern- 
ments. 





Other features are: 

Ten million dollars for cancer control; 

Periodical medical examinations of all 
children in public and nonpublic, pri- 
mary and secondary, schools; 

Dental services to include dental ex- 
aminations of all children in public and 
nonpublic elementary and _ secondary 
schools, and dental care for those chil- 
dren who carinot afford to pay for it: 

Three million dollars for a survey of 
health and medical care resources in the 
states; 

One million dollars for a survey ol 
dental care resources in the states; 

The establishment of a National In- 
stitute of Dental Research at a cost of 
two million dollars. This is to be set 
up in the National Institute of Health, 
which is a research unit of the Public 
Health Service; 

In order to prevent deficit financing. 
the bill provides for a special fund to be 
set up in the Treasury consisting ol 
taxes, duties, imposts or excises. Expen- 
ditures for the purpose of the act can 
be made only from this fund. 

Medical programs are to be under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the health 
agencies within the states, instead ol 
under welfare and social agencies. The 
states are given until 1949 to accomplish 
this objective. Payment of premiums into 
voluntary health plans for welfare cases 
is encouraged so that they will be treated 
the same as the cases of any other in- 
sured persons. 

Under the new proposal, any federal 
employee who wishes to join a voluntary 
health insurance fund may direct the 
Government to deduct the necessary sum 
from his pay and apply it directly to 
the fund. The Government today is the 
only employer who will not accept such 
direction. 

The bill proposes that as a condition 
of obtaining federal aid, each state shall 
make a comprehensive survey of the 
health activities throughout the state, 
both public and private, urban and 
rural, with special reference to the medi- 
cal care provided for the lower income 
groups. Based on this survey, the state 
must propose a plan by which hospital 
service and medical service in hospitals 
and clinics are made available to all 
families and individuals unable to pay 
for such services. 


2. Do you think compulsory health 
insurance would infringe on the rights 
or the freedom of individual bene- 
ficiaries? 


Senator Murray 


O. The word “compulsory” has 

an unpleasant meaning for Amer- 
icans, and those who oppose our bill 
have made the most of it by exaggerat- 
ing or even misrepresenting what our 
bill proposes. 
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The Wagner-Murray-Dingell health 
bill has nothing compulsory in it. If 
Congress decided that it should be 
financed, in whole or in part, by com- 
pulsory insurance premiums, that would 
be the only compulsory feature. It 
would be sound, too, just as compul- 
sory premiums are sound in our present 
national system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Compulsory health insurance merely 
requires regular contributions or pre- 
miums from all wage and salaried 
earners and from those in business for 
themselves. In return, each contributor 
or his dependent may, if the need arises, 
receive medical, hospital, dental, or 
other care at the expense of the insur- 
ance fund. Every earner would be re- 
quired to pay a contribution scaled to 
his earnings. This would pay for his 
medical care and that of his dependents 
in advance, so that when illness struck 
they would be free to receive promptly 
the care to which they are already 
entitled—without worry about the cost, 
without using up lifetime savings, with- 
out recourse to borrowing or to public 
charity, and without delay which might 
prove serious or fatal. 

Any eligible person would have the 
right to select his own physician or 
dentist from among all in the com- 
munity who have decided to participate 
in the insurance system. Many families 
would thus have more real freedom of 
choice than they have today. In turn, 
participating practitioners would con- 
tinue with their established right to 
accept or reject patients. All hospitals 
that met professional standards as to 
quality of care would be free to par- 
ticipate, without interference in their 
internal affairs, whether they are public 
or private hospitals, whether operated 
by an official agency, a nonprofit asso- 
ciation, a church or fraternal group, 
or by private owners. 

The American public no longer per- 
mits a slogan about “the rights of the 
individual” to serve as an excuse for 
perpetuating neglect which the indi- 
vidual cannot tackle. In their wisdom, 
the leaders of the Catholic Faith have 
long since besought government recog- 
nition of common economic problems 
and have urged government effort in 
the promotion of the common good as 
reflected in the health of our citizens. 
The spiritual and moral bases of a pro- 
gram to assure medical care for all may 
be found in the Encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno, Divini 
Redemptoris, and in “The Bishops’ 
Program of Social -Reconstruction” as 
presented at the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference in 1939. The 
Bishops’ program specifically declares 
that “the worker stands in need of the 
device of insurance. The state should 
make comprehensive provision for in- 
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Senator James E. Murray 


surance against illness. .” We need 
no clearer indication from the Church 
of its support in our efforts to provide 
the way, through insurance, for all to 
be relieved .of the heavy burden of ex- 
penses incurred by illness. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill does 
not seek to curtail the freedom of the 
individual, nor would it do so. On the 
contrary, it would broaden the scope 
of that freedom by giving everyone 
ready access to medical care, without 
financial difficulties, when he needs it. 


Senator Taft 


ES, a levy of this kind deprives 
the employee of his freedom of 
choice in the spending of money which 
he earns. The average citizen may choose 
in making his expenditures with regard 
to the relative amount he spends on 
food, clothing, automobile, insurance, 
saving, and medical care. Some people 
want more of one and less of the other, 
and in the absence of taxation they 
make the selection. Some people want 
more medical care than others. In fact, 
some people run to the doctor when- 
ever they have the slightest thing the 
matter with them. Others have a feeling 
that, except in serious matter, it is a 
waste of time to see a doctor at all. 
Probably the wise man is between the 
extremes. But this so-called insurance 
system leaves him no freedom of choice. 
Of course, it encourages applications for 
medical service every time a man has a 
cold, and undoubtedly will increase the 
total work to be done by doctors, which 
has the effect of decreasing the quality 
of service. But in any event, it cannot 
possibly be called insurance. 
The bill we are proposing proceeds 


on the theory that the United States 
already has a comprehensive medical 
service, as good as any in the world, but 
that there are gaps in that service, par- 
ticularly in reaching the lower income 
groups. Our bill encourages and assists 
every state to fill up these gaps, build- 
ing upon the existing foundation. Free 
service will be furnished to those unable 
to pay. Voluntary health insurance plans 
will be encouraged, so that health in- 


‘surance may be available to the great 


numbers of those who desire it without 
forcing any one, patient or doctor, to 
abandon his present practices. 

Above all, the bill places the primary 
public responsibility for the health of 
the people on the states and on local 
governments. Medical care is primarily 
a local and state concern. We believe 
that federal funds are necessary, but only 
to aid the lower income groups of the 
population and to furnish financial as- 
sistance to states and local governments 
to supplement the limited funds avail- 
able for help. We believe this plan is 
an American plan, based on assistance 
to the needy, liberty to the individual, 
and a free medical profession. Only by 
retaining such freedom can we hope to 
go forward with the progress in medi- 
cine and health for which America has 
been distinguished. 


3. Do you think compulsory health 
insurance would tend to reduce the 
medical profession to the status of 
paid agents of socialized medicine? 


Senator Murray 


O. “Socialized medicine” is a term 

that has become so charged with 
emotional content as a result of a long 
propaganda campaign that it is now 
difficult to tell just what it means, If 
“socialized medicine” means anything, 
it means medical care financed by gen- 
eral taxation and administered by a 
salaried medical profession. The Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill does not pro- 
pose “socialized medicine,” it wouldn't 
lead to such a system, and it wouldn’t 
reduce the medical profession to being 
paid agents of such a system. 

Our bill intends that most of the 
funds shall be collected on the basis 
of the insurance principles so com- 
monly used in the United States for 
the protection of individuals against a 
variety of unpredictable occurrences. 
How the medical profession would be 
paid under a compulsory health insur- 
ance plan rests with the medical pro- 
fession itself. Our bill provides spe- 
cifically for the free election, by the 
majority of physicians in each com- 
munity, of the method by which they 
choose to be paid. They may choose: 
fee-for-services rendered — just as they 
are now usually paid, according to the 
amount and nature of the service given; 
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capitation, that is, according to the 
number of persons who select a doctor 
as their physician and who are accepted 
by him; salary, part-time, or full-time; 
or combinations of these methods. This 
matter of method of payment would be 
up to the physicians and they could 
change their decisions from time to time 
according to their actual experience. 

A medical care program for the 
“needy,” such as that proposed by Sen- 
ator Taft, is more likely to be or to 
become “socialized medicine” than is 
a system of national compulsory health 
insurance. How do you define “families 
and individuals with low income,” the 
people to be served by Senator Taft's 
bill? Many individuals are “low income” 
people in the case of medical and dental 
care, even if they are entirely able to 
stand on their own for all other neces- 
sities of life. It is conceivable, perhaps 
even inevitable, that in the course of 
time the definition of “low income” 
people, as used in this connection, 
would expand until it included the 
major portion of our population. In 
that case, another portion of the popu- 
lation, the more prosperous, would be 
taxed more and more to cover the ex- 
penses of such a medical-care program 
for an ever-growing “low income” group. 

To repeat, “socialized medicine” is no 
longer a descriptive term that can be 
applied to any particular system of 
medical care. But it can be safely said 
that if there is any danger that the 
medical profession may be reduced to 
being the paid and controlled agents of 
“socialized .medicine,” that is far more 
likely to happen under a system of 
public charity medical care for “low 
income” groups than under a system 
of contributory insurance. 


Senator Taft 


ES. However, even though the Wag- 
b  peretrrsis ace plan would so- 
cialize medicine, it does not necessarily 
damn a program to call it socialization. 
We have long had socialized primary 
and secondary education in the United 
States. The Government provides all 
education without cost to the student 
and supports the expense by taxation. 
Nearly a million teachers are on the 
public pay roll. The situation regarding 
education, however, is very different. 
The service to be performed can be rea- 
sonably adequate in lower grades even 
if it is practically uniform for all stu- 
dents. A primary education must be com- 
pulsory for every boy and girl in the 
nation, and education through private 
schools cannot begin to do the job and 
never has attempted to do it. 

The providing of free medical care 
presents much more difficult problems 
than education. Every individual case 
requires special treatment, and I have 
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pointed out that every individual should 
have the choice of paying for more or 
less medical care. Furthermore, the fact 
that we socialize education—and postal 
service is another example—cannot be 
used as a precedent for doing the same 
in every other field or we would soon 
have a completely socialized economy. 
If we are going to give medical care 
free to all people, why not provide them 
with free transportation, free food, free 
housing and clothing, all at the expense 
of the tax payer? Everyone connected 
with these services could be made a gov- 
ernment employee. After all, socializa- 
tion is a question of degree, and we 
cannot move much farther in that direc- 
tion unless we do wish a completely 
socialistic state. 

Under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
proposal, backed by President Truman, 
practically all doctors would become in 
effect employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They would be responsible to the 
government which pays them and not 
to their patients who do not. I should 


. think it would have an utterly deaden- 


ing effect on medical practice. 

It is, in reality, a plan for the nation- 
alization of our medical service. From 
three to five billion dollars will pour 
into Washington. The money will be 
used by a federal bureau, with branches 
in every city and town, to pay all doc- 
tors in the United States to render with- 
out charge the medical service required 
by all citizens. The Government will 
have to issue regulations determining 
circumstances under which men and 
women are entitled to medical care, 





> A leftist is a man who wants $2. 

more a day; a rightist is one who 

wants $100,000 more a year. 
—HARLAN MILLER 


b» Enough: More than the neigh- 
bors have. 

—BANKING 
p> Easy chair: the hardest one to 
find empty. 

—JUDGE 





when it is to be given in clinics, when 
it is to be given in the doctor's offices, 
and when it can be given in the home. 
Regulations of many kinds are necessary, 
because obviously the Government can- 
not spend unlimited amounts simply be- 
cause the patient or the doctor or a 
combination of the two ask for more 
care than is reasonable. Regulations 
must limit the prescription of expensive 
medicine, X-ray services, and the like. 
Regulations must prescribe whether doc- 
tors are paid on a per capita basis or 
on a service basis, and how much they 
shall receive. Regardless of form and the 
protestations of the authors, this bill 
proposes, first, a socialization of medi- 






cine, and, second, a transfer of all con- 
trol over health activities from the states 
and local governments to a Washington 
bureau. 

I do not propose here to analyze exist- 
ing systems of compulsory health insur- 
ance. I have seen no evidence presented 
that these systems provide as high a 
standard of medical service as exists al- 
ready in the United States, nor is there 
any conclusive evidence that the lowest 
income groups are better served than | 
here. There are few countries which 
have tried as general a plan as that con- 
tained in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill. As a rule, plans have been confined 
to special groups, except perhaps in New 
Zealand where certainly the problem has 
not been solved. 

I am strongly opposed to any sociali- 
zation, by state or nation, of medical 
care, except medical care to those un- 
able to pay for it because of their finan- 
cial condition. But above all, I deplore 
the federalization of medicine. Medical 
care has always been a function of the 
state and local governments. Under our 
Constitution that is where it belongs 
and not in Washington. If the people 
of a state desire to socialize medicine, 
that is their privilege. But what possible 
justification can there be for giving a 
Washington bureau power to employ all 
physicians throughout the nation? That 
has not even been done in education. 
Our people in each state and each school 
district have retained complete control 
over the education of their children and 
the employment of their teachers. In 
most states the system has been sepa- 
rated from political government as it 
could not be under the present organi- 
zation of the Federal Government. 

Our experience is that any attempt to 
regulate the affairs of all the people, of 
the average citizen in forty-eight states, 
is usually both tyrannical and inefficient. 
Conditions in various sections of the 
country are completely different. No 
man, certainly no federal bureaucrat, 
knows enough to draw regulations which 
fit all those conditions. If they fit the 
part of the country he does know, they 
are likely to be awkward or nonsensical 
in other areas. 

The political patronage involved 
would be tremendous. It has been esti- 
mated that outside of the medical pro- 
fession it would take anywhere from two 
hundred and fifty thousand to one mil- 
lion and a half employees to operate the 
machinery required. More than fifty 
million cases would have to be checked 
every year as a basis for payment and 
statistical information. All federal bu- 
reaus of this nature are notoriously in- 
efficient, expensive, and political. The 
bureau would have to send investigators 
into every home; and it is hard to con- 
ceive of any function which would touch 
more closely the lives of 140 million 
people. 
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Cleveland’s “Miss Picket of 1946”—corny placards and all 


O STORY has a more -familiar 
N ring to the American ear than 
the tale of a successful man. Every 
American heart is thrilled by the legend 
of the rail splitter who became presi- 
dent. The “American Dream” of con- 
tinuous and never-ending prosperity is 
as indigenous to our soil as ball games 
and hot dogs. 

The bitter experience of the 1930's 
has not destroyed this dream. Ameri- 
cans still consider their native country 
“a land of unlimited opportunity.” No- 
where is this picture better dramatized 
than in the sleep of those who own 
nothing, save the clothes on their back. 
When the National Association of 
Manufacturers published a list of its 
former presidents with their initial 
salaries of eight and ten dollars a week, 
doubtless the heart-of every office boy 
beat wildly in expectation for the day 
when he would be a $50,000-a-year man 
with the NAM. 

No group of workers have been more 
infected with the virus of the “American 
Dream” than those who wear white 
collars. The coal miner has long since 
ceased indulging in fantasies, but the 
first-grade clerk still has unlimited hopes 
of becoming the boss. More than any- 
one else in our economy, he is willing 
to put up with present discomforts in 
the hope of future rewards. 

Attachment to the “American Dream” 
is a luxury capable of being enjoyed 
by those who can afford to do so. In 
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the past, white-collar workers have been 
able to afford this luxury. 

During the first three decades of this 
century, the white-collar worker made 
more money than his industrial brother. 
He was better educated and better able 
to demand higher pay in the labor 
market. His working conditions were 
good. His hours were shorter than 
those of the factory hand. The office 
in. which he worked was clean and 
sanitary, and he left the office in the 
evening as spic and span as when he 
entered eight hours before. He was 
able to enjoy an annual vacation and 
frequently did not suffer financial loss 
because of illness. 

The man with the white collar liked 
his employment. The office force was 
small, small enough to be a little family. 
The worker came to know his boss well. 
As a matter of fact, he called the boss 
by his first name. It was “Say, Jim” 
rather than “Excuse me, Mr. Peabody.” 
Continued and devoted service usually 
brought raises and promotions. If the 
worker’s wife was sick, the employer 
was sympathetic enough to lend his 
clerk the fifty dollars needed to pay 
the doctor. The boss also understood 
that pay increases generally went with 
each addition to the family. In those 
days there was a heart in the business. 
The bookkeeper was not merely loyal 
to the business. He was loyal to the 
boss. 

For these reasons the office clerk 


Industry's 


Aristocrats 


By GEORGE A. KELLY 


‘ 
r he white-collar worker per- 








haps more than anyone else is 


caught in the squeeze between 


income and high costs 


looked down upon the industrial worker 
with his low wages, fourteen-hour days, 
seven-day weeks, and body-killing em- 
ployment. He scorned labor unions be- 
cause they were associated with the in- 
ferior mass of workingmen. He did not 
want a union for himself. A union 
could not help him. It would merely 
serve to come between himself and the 
boss. 

All this is in the process of change. 
White-collar working conditions are 
still good. In some cases, they are bet- 
ter than they ever have been. Executive 
departments are now supplied with 
hot lunches, rest periods, sick leaves, 
and insurance benefits. Yet in recent 
years the white-collar worker is turning 
more and more to the trade union. He 
is finding that he belongs as much to 
organized labor as the steel worker. 
What accounts for this change of mind? 

Clerical work itself has changed. Of- 
fices are no longer the tidy little affairs 
they. used to be. Whole floors, and 
indeed entire buildings, are now given 
over to the administration of business 
enterprises. The bookkeeper and the 
stenographer are no longer the personal 
friends of the boss. They may not even 
know what he looks like. They do 
not discuss their problems with him. 
If they have a request to make, they 
fill out Form 2614 and submit it through 
the proper channels. Just as mechanic- 
ally, they receive official memos remind- 
ing them that the request “contravenes 
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No Vacancies 


> The salesman signed the hotel register 
and, being very tired, went straight to bed. 
At ten o’clock he was awakened by a knock 
on the door. He got up, unlocked the door, 
and saw the swaying figure of an intoxi- 
cated man who stood with a key in his 
hand. The drunk stared at him in surprise, 
said “Pardon—hic—me,” and went swaying 


down the corridor. 





The salesman got back into bed and went 
to sleep. A few minutes later he was awakened again. He opened the 


door, and there was the drunk. 


“Pardon—hic—me,” the fellow said again, and staggered off. 

Six times during the next two hours the same thing happened. The 
last time the salesman was furious. He jerked upon the door and con- 
fronted the drunk. The latter stepped back, a look of disgust on his face. 

“Shay, buddy,” he said, “have you—hic—got all the rooms in thish 


hotel?” 


—Walter B. Aldridge 





company policy,” 


is “beyond the scope 
of corporation 


concern,” or “runs 
counter to government regulations.” 
Promotions come not through seniority 
or even through impressing the boss, 
but through attaching themselves to an 
office clique which has endeared itself 
to some ambitious junior executive. 

[he expanding nature of adminis- 
trative work and the consequent de- 
personalization of office relationships 
have created a wall of division between 
employers and employees in the white- 
collar field. As in industry before it, 
clerical employment has made _ the 
worker another cog in the _ business 
machine. The worker is presently an- 
other cost of business. When costs must 
be cut, the employer no more hesitates 
to keep wages down than he hesitates 
in cutting the cost of stationery. 

In the face of these technical changes, 
it is natural that the white-collar worker 
be more disposed to trade unions than 
he ever was before. But for that reason 
alone, the unionization of white-collar 
workers has not become inevitable or 
necessary. What has made the unioniza- 
tion of the office workers inevitable and 
necessary is the exploitation that has 
followed upon the depersonalization of 
white-collar work. 

Few people, outside the white-collar 
field, realize the plight of clerical and 
sales workers in recent years. These 
men and women, more than any others, 
have suffered from incomes which have 
remained relatively fixed during a pe- 
riod of extensive price inflation. Paid 
for the most part on an annual basis, 
such workers were not able to have 
their salaries adjusted to rising living 
costs as easily as industrial workers, 
whose wages are based on hourly rates. 
Office clerks, teachers, insurance agents, 
stenographers, have found themselves 
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smothered by the rising wave of price 
increases. A price rise of 51.7 per cent 
(conservative) since 1939 could not but 
cut in half the purchasing power of 
workers whose incomes were fixed. Their 
plane of living necessarily suffered. The 
families who live on white-collar sal- 
aries are now going without comforts 
which they consider their birthright. 

A white-collar worker who made $31 
a week in 1945 was no better off than 
one who earned $21 between 1936 and 
1939. A real wage of $21 is hardly 
adequate to cover necessities, let alone 
maintain a standard of living. If a 
white-collar worker was _ fortunate 
enough to earn $77 before the war, his 
purchasing power (real wages) amounts 


‘to $55 in terms of present prices. Dur- 


ing the whole period of the war, the 
white-collar group received salary in- 
creases of approximately 20 per cent. 
A 20 per cent wage increase is hardly 
sufficient to cover a 50 per cent price 
increase. Nor is the white-collar pay 
increase flattering in the light of the 
60 per cent rise in wages which has 
accrued to the average industrial work- 
er since 1940. 

VjJ-Day (August, 1945) was to be the 
point at which the free market would 
correct these patent inequities. Since 
that historic moment, the cost of living 
has risen more than 18 per cent. If the 
large industrial unions have not secured 
increases for their members adequate to 
preserve their wartime purchasing pow- 
ers, at least the pay boosts which indus- 
trial workers did secure offset a good 
part of the price rise. On the other hand, 
the white-collar group during the same 
period received no general increases. 
The arbitrary and irregular increases 
given to teachers and office workers since 
VJ-Day amounts to less than 5 per cent. 
And many of these increases, be it noted, 






came in the form of temporary bonuses, 

The condition of the white-collar 
workers is manifestly more desperate in 
the light of the gains made by industrial 
workers. In 1940 the average office work- 
er earned lessn than $24 weekly, which 
was, even then, below the 27-dollar 
average for industrial workers. From its 
study of four and one-half fnillion 
white-collar workers, the Social Security 
Board has reported that the average 
weekly salary of such workers in 1943 
was less than $29. In the same year the 
average factory hand was taking home 
$45 every week. Today, those working 
in manufacturing industries earn $46.83 
on the average weekly (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics). Increases to white-collar 
workers in the last year and a half give 
them an average weekly salary of no 
more than $30. 

Workers in the retail trade, bank tell- 
ers, school teachers, , and insurance 
agents reflect the general plight of all 
white-collar workers. The average wage 
among teacher groups, for example, is 
less than $37 a week. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in October 
1946, on the basis of wage data supplied 
by management in twenty cities, re- 
ported $39 as a “high” weekly wage for 
their white-collar workers, with $34 dol- 
lars as the “medium.” -These are man- 
agement figures and were by no means 
intended to overdraw a discouraging 
picture of white-collar conditions. 

These data must not be interpreted 
as reflecting an undue proportion of 
single women in the clerical, sales, and 
teaching fields. As a matter of fact, the 
division of the sexes holding white-collar 


‘jobs is about equal. It is true, however, 


that nowhere has the principle of “equal 
pay for equal work” been more frequent- 
ly violated than in office work. Any 
veteran looking for a job, or any em- 
ployment bureau, can attest to the fact 
that job opportunities today are more 
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Last year Boston had its first white-collar 
strike. AFL men picket Stone & Webster 
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plentiful for women clerks and stenog- 
raphers. The presumption is that women 
will accept lower pay. Yet wages for 
women in the clerical and sales depart- 
ments of business enterprises are inade- 
quate. The latest report of the New 
York State Department of Labor states 
that a woman needs a weekly income of 
$34.55 to live adequately with her 
family. To live alone, she needs an ad- 
ditional five dollars a week. 

There are millions of men and women 
who must support a family on their 
white-collar earnings. The Heller Com- 
mittee of the University of California 
in 1945 reached the startling conclusion 
that a minimum of $80 a week is neces- 
sary to support a white-collar family of 
four according to prewar standards. Is 
there any doubt, therefore, that the pres- 
ent salaries for office and professional 
people, for most classifications and from 
most points of view, are a crushing 
weight on their standard of living? 

If before the war it was more natural 
than ever before for white-collar work- 
ers to ally themselves with the labor 
movement, the wage losses which they 
incurred during the war has made the 
unionization of these twenty million 
workers necessary. Only by means of 
labor unions can white-collar workers 
hope to stave off complete economic 
bankruptcy and restore themselves as 
the aristocrats of industrial society. 

It is one thing, however, to state that 
office workers need trade unionism. It 
is still another matter to propose a suit- 
able organization to these exploited mil- 
lions. 

The twenty million white-collar 
workers represent the largest mass of 
unorganized workers in the country. Yet 
it is hardly likely that more than one 
million of them pay dues to any union. 
Most of that membership has accrued 
te the AFL and the CIO in the past 
five years. 

Office and professional workers may 
be found in coal, steel, garment, and 
electrical unions. But there are really 
only two organizations which can be 
called white-collar unions, the Office 
Employees International Union—AFL, 
and the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America—Cl1O. Both unions 
are of recent vintage. The OEIU claims 
a membership of 66,000, but it is likely 
that this figure is inflated by more than 
100 per cent. The UOPWA calls itself 
“the largest purely white-collar union 
in the country.” It has around 70,000 
members and contracts covering 105,000 
white-collar workers. The UOPWA is 
one of the most completely Communist- 
dominated unions in the CIO. 

The OEIU is a small but respectable 
American trade union. Its leaders are 
honest and its administration is demo- 
cratic. Its largest local is found in New 
York, where the possibilities of organi- 
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zation are greater than anywhere else in 
the country. Unfortunately for the office 
workers, the OEIU operates under se- 
vere handicaps. Not the least of these is 
the raiding of the white-collar field by 
other AFL unions. At the present time, 
the Teamsters are not satisfied with 
their 700,000 membership. They are pre- 
pared to invade the area chartered to 
the OEIU. Several years ago, the AFL 
set up a white-collar department to iron 
out these jurisdictional squabbles, but 
like most departments in the AFL, it 
has accomplished nothing. 

The most important factor, without a 
doubt, limiting the progress of the 
OEIU is the rivalry between the inter- 
national and its New York office. Presi- 
dent Hutchins is more concerned with 
holding on to his job than he is in pro- 
tecting the white-collar workers from 
Communist domination. Howard Cough- 
lin, the New York representative, cannot 
hope to compete with the UOPWA 
without financial assistance from the in- 
ternational. For political reasons, that 
aid has not been forthcoming. Yet the 
Washington office of the OEIU knows 
that the UOPWA has unlimited finan- 
cial resources to draw upon. In its or- 
ganization drives, it can afford the best 
and the latest devices to sell its cause 
to the workers. Sound trucks, pamphlets, 
hired speakers, and literature of all de- 
scriptions, are available to CIO organi- 
zers. When it calls a strike, it can 
summon one thousand pickets on 
twenty-four-hour notice. This testifies to 
the foresight of the UOPWA leaders. 
On the other hand, the AFL leaders in 
Washington do not seem to realize the 
tremendous import, and the tragedy, of 
handing thousands of white-collar work- 
ers over to the Communists. Seemingly, 
they would rather grow fat in their 
swivel chairs. If they have any concern 
for the people they are trying to organ- 
ize, they must subsidize their locals to 
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the point where they can compete with 
the CIO. 

As a result of this ineptitude, the CIO 
rival has taken the lead in organizing 
the large insurance companies, the radio 
stations, and the motion picture com- 
panies. Only after interested citizens 
badgered them into it, did the AFL in- 
ternational grant a charter -to Dave 
Keefe’s United Financial Employees, 
which is presently engaged in organizing 
Wall Street. Had not the AFL agreed 
to subsidize the organization of Wall 
Street, the UOPWA would have plunged 
$50,000 into the venture. Imagine Wall 
Street in the hands of the Commies! 

The leadership of the UOPWA is 
aware of their Commie reputation, but 
brush off the charge with the informa- 
tion that a Red is “someone who asks 
for 30 cents an hour when the boss only 
wants to give 25 cents.” Since the white- 
collar field has a greater proportion of 
intellectuals than the coal mines and 
the steel mills, it is likely that the 
UOPWA contains more actual members 
of the Communist Party than other 
Communist-dominated unions. These 
Communists were in on the ground floor 
of the UOPWA and have entrenched 
themselves very effectively. Most unions 
led by Commies and fellow travelers 
contain an anti-Red bloc which threat- 
ens to oust the leadership sooner or 
later. But there is no vocal opposition 
to the top leadership in the UOPWA, 
so firm is their control. The UE, TWU, 
and ILU may well be cleaned up in five 
years. In this case, they will have no 
home—unless it be in the UOPWA. 
Should the anti-Red forces in the labor 
movement clean house, it is likely that 
the party-liners will swarm into the 
UOPWA like bees to their hive. The 
UOPWA may well become the last 
refuge of Communism in the CIO. 

The national officers of the CIO are 
well aware of this fact. In 1943, before 
the CIO undertook to organize the 
South, it planned an all-out drive on 
the organization of the twenty million 
white-collar workers. But the plan, after 
a boisterous beginning in Washington, 


’ fizzled. The CIO let it die. The sus- 


picion is that Philip Murray and Allan 
Haywood, on second consideration, were 
fearful of building up Communist pow- 
er in the CIO. 

The future of the white-collar worker 
depends on himself. He can still look 
to his employer and continue to take 
rebuffs. Or he can organize and earn as 
much as the garbage collector. It is like- 
ly that he will organize. Given his 
choice, he will probably prefer the 
OEIU. But even within the UOPWA, 
he can become a dynamic force to re- 
store that union to its high and noble 
destiny. The white-collar workers used 
to be industrial aristocrats. Trade union- 
ism can re-enthrone them. 
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OWN the left-hand side of Liffey 
Lane ran a high gray wall punctu- 
ted. with solid wooden gates and side 
The wall hid a row of mews 
ypartments. When the side door of No. 
was open, passers-by saw something 
that made them stand and stare, so un- 
expected was the sight in a city lane. 
They saw a pleasant country cottage set 
in a glowing garden. 
Mrs. Byrne was tying up her Michael- 
1as daisies when she heard Chrissie’s 
knock. Every evening about this time 
Chrissie brought the evening paper. 
“Come in, Chris,” she called. Chrissie 
ime shyly in. “I could set the clock 
y you,” Mrs. Byrne said. “These poor 
hinges are the worse of the wear after 
1e wind we've been having.” She ran 
gentle arm under a_ tossed mauve 


loors. 


sheaf, lifted it upright, and tied a sup-- 


sorting string about its waist. She gath- 
red up her scissors and string, dropped 
hem into the pocket of her overall, and 
ot to her feet. If she had been fat she 
vould have been an enormous woman, 
yr she was tall and her bones were big. 
But she was lean, and her shoulder 
ylades stuck out like angels’ wings. 
‘Here’s the paper for you, Mrs. 
Byrne.”’ 

Thanks, Chrissie. Pa is waiting for 
as usual. Wouldn’t you think a man 
ying on eighty would have more to 

hink of than the foolish ways of the 

rid? But there you are. The nearer 

get to dying, the fonder we get of 
ving. 

How is he keeping, Mrs. Byrne?” 

As well as ever he'll be this side of 
feaven,- Chris. He’s in his tantrums 
xlay. God love him. I came out here 
sive him a chance to cool off. You 

yw what he is when he’s in his tan- 

rums. A spoiled brat of a child, as im- 
mudent as you like, and with a cheeky 
rk for everyone. But sure, who'd 
nind him?” 
No one minded Pa’s tantrums. For 
mths he would go along behaving like 
angel. Then one morning he would 
iken up with a determination to show 
m all he was still alive. For the 
le day he would be rude and im- 
rious. He would tease and annoy 
be as aggravating as possible. By 
-dtime he would have worked it all out 
himself and be again the old saint of 
an he really was. 


} 


I know the way it does be, Mrs. 
byrne.” The old-fashioned tone was 
in a fourteen-year-old. Chrissie’s 
ner was that of one indulgent 


her discussing her child with an- 

er. That was because Chrissie had 
the rearing of her little cousin. 
“Kevin used to get like that sometimes, 
id there was no doing anything with 
You just had to let him be until 

out of it. You have the garden 
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lovely, Mrs. Byrne. 
geous.” 

“Isn't it, Chris?” Mrs. Byrne looked 
from one to another of her plants with 
proud affection. “I always say you get 
grand brave colors in October. But you 
can’t see it rightly at this time of the 
day. It’s in the morning when the sun 
is shining that you want to see it.” 

“Sister Martha gave me a _ picture 
once,” Chrissie said. “I have it in me 
prayerbook. The Holy Family sitting in 
a garden like this.” 

“Is that right, Chrissie?” 


It’s looking gor- 


Mrs. Byrne 
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was well pleased. She had a great de- 
votion to the Holy Family. “When I 
was young we used to have a poem in 
our schoolbook about the Holy Family. 
I was trying to remember it the other 
day. It was a grand little poem.” 

“Was it, Mrs. Byrne?” 

“A lovely little poem. I'll say it for 
you. What I remember of it. 
“When I went out to milk the cow, 

I saw a purple elder bush 
With three birds singing on a bough, 

A blackbird, linnet, and a thrush. 
Oh, clear they sang and sweet they sang, 
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A difficult old man, a garden, a prolific 


family of cats—love made it easy for Mrs. Byrne to 


cope with these. But the whisperings of two happy 


lovers was almost more than her heart could bear 


And through the glen their singing rang. 
In loving words 
The gentle birds 
Sang ‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph.’ ” 
Chrissie had never seen an elder bush, 
but for one moment the dusk-blackened 
leaves of a rose tree in the corner of 
Mrs. Byrne’s garden blossomed into 
bright purple, and on its branches 
swayed these birds singing joyously. 
“Wouldn't it be lovely to see a thing 
like that, Mrs. Byrne?” 
“We had another little poem. What 
way did it go?” She tried hard to re- 
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member and shook her head. “I can't. 

It’s no use. It was about the Holy Fam- 

ily coming back from Egypt. 

ber it ended up, 

“And peace like a golden rain fell down 

When the three came back to Nazareth 
town.” 

“In the picture,” said Chrissie, “the 
one Sister Martha gave me, there was a 
cottage, too, It was like yours only there 
was no curtains on the windows. And 
no geraniums. But it had a creeper all 


l remem- 
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He came into the kitchen carrying some- 
thing in his arms. “Is it Lucky’s kit- 
tens you have there? Let’s see them” 


over the front of it the same as yours.” 

“That would be a vine,” Mrs. Byrne 
said. “You know—what grapes grow on. 
I believe that the Holy Land is full of 
them. Out there, you can go along the 
roads picking grapes without let or 
hindrance, the same as the people in 
Ireland pick blackberries.” 

The simile was lost on Chrissie, who 
had never picked blackberries. “Your 
cottage is nicer than the one in the pic- 
ture, Mrs. Byrne. It’s the nicest thing 
in the whole lane.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that, Chrissie,” 
Mrs. Byrne protested. 


Privately, she 
agreed. 


She had good reason to feel 
proud of her home and garden. “You 
should have seen it when I first laid 
eyes on it. It was a poor-looking place, 
I'm telling you. Not much better than 
a stable, and this garden nothing but an 
old yard full of stones and rubble.” 

But it was near to the joinery where 
Va worked, and she had seen from the 
first what could be done with it. Be- 
tween them, they had made it a house 
to be proud of, and she took care it re- 
mained that way. She had to have a 
garden. She cleared most of the stones 
and rubble herself, but Pa helped with 
the heavy work, such as carrying buckets 
of manure. Then Pa’s health failed and 
she had to do it all herself. Those were 
hard years with Tim small and Pa’s 
heart so bad that he could work only 
part of the time, and then at light jobs. 
But she managed. Tim grew into a fine 
strong lad and got through his time at 
the joinery. Then he set up on his own 
as a carpenter. From that day, they had 
never looked back. 

Mrs. Byrne sighed happily. “God has 
been very good to me,” she said. She 
had everything. A home.- A garden. A 
good husband who spent most of his 
time in the chapel. A good son. And 
soon she would have a good daughter- 
in-law. She loved all her blessings—the 
daughter-in-law, too. She knew there 
were people who said that Tim could 
have done far better for himself than 
Mary Morrissey, who had a short leg and 
who had a little face that was nice 
enough but not by any manner of means 
good-looking. Let them talk. Look at 
the things they had said about herself 
when she married Pa, who was twenty- 
five years older than her. Tim loved 
Mary, and that was enough. He might 
have done better for himself, but he 
might haye done worse, too. She knew 
Mary. Knew the decent people she 
came from, for Mary had been born and 
reared a few doors from them down the 
Lane. She was a nice, well-behaved girl 
who would make Tim a good wife. 
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Just the same, her happiness dimmed 
a little at the thought of Tim and Mary. 
That was because of the queer, hurtful 
way they had been behaving . lately. 
Whispering and having secrets and hid- 
ing things from her. She knew and 
understood that young people who were 
in love had to have their little secrets, 
but the way Tim and Mary were carry- 
ing on had nothing to do with that kind 
of romantic foolishness. It was some- 
thing to do with herself. They were 
hiding something from her. She was 
sure of it. She knew it by the guilty 
way they always stopped talking when 
she came into the room. And the secrets 
they were keeping from her had some 
connection with whatever it was that 
Tim was working on in the loft. He 
had taken to going up into the loft 
whenever he had a few minutes to spare. 
She would hear him tinkering away, and 
then, when he had finished, he would 
lock the door behind him. That hurt 
her more than anything—that Tim 
should lock her out. She struggled to 
take her mind off the nagging little 
worry. 


pcg helped her. “Mrs. Byrne,” 
she said, “how is Lucky?” She took 
an affectionate interest in Mrs. Byrne’s 
three cats. Just now, Lucky’s condition 
made her the most interesting of the 
three. 

“Well, Chris!” Mrs. Byrne lifted her 
hands and let them fall in a gesture of 
helpless resignation to her own forget- 
fulness. “Sure, I clean forgot to tell 
you. She’s had them.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Byrne! How many? What 
are they like? Do they take after her?” 

“Now you're asking, Chris. Whether 
she’s after having two or twenty-two, 
and whether they're black, white, or 
dun-duckety gray I couldn’t tell you no 
more than the man in the moon. All I 
can tell you is that they’re in the world 
for I heard them mewing above in the 
loft not an hour ago. I couldn't get in 
to give the creature a drink of milk, for 
Tim has the door locked.” A slightly 
peeved tone crept into her voice with 
the last sentence. There it was again, 
that nagging little worry. She tried to 
thrust it from her with a fiction to ex- 
cuse the locked door. “Tim is working 
on a very important job for a man in— 
in—Rathmines, and he daren’t risk hav- 
ing me upset things on him when I'd be 
tidying up there.” 

‘Won't you let me see the kittens be- 
fore you give them away, Mrs. Byrne? 
I'd love to see them. It’s when they’re 
real small I love them.” 

“Of course I'll let you see them, Chris. 
Indeed, I only wish you had a way of 
keeping one and you could have your 
pick of them.” Pity for the long, awk- 
ward child who had no way of keeping 
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a kitten made Mrs. Byrne offer, “Can't 
you stay a minute till Tim comes in and 
you'll see them? He won't be any 
length now, for he knows his supper 
will be waiting for him: Come on in 
to the fire till he comes.” 

She led the way into the cottage. 

Pa was sunk in his armchair before 
the fire. He stirred himself and asked 
in a querulous quaver, “Did the paper 
come? Did I hear Chrissie bringing 
the paper?” Like all who have been 
shouldered out of life by age and sick- 
ness, he had to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of little things to give meaning 
to his days. 

“Here it’s for you, Pa. And _ here's 
Chrissie to wait till Tim comes in. She 
wants to see the kittens.” The turf had 
burned low in the grate. Mrs. Byrne 
took the tongs and rummaged under the 
thick layer of gray ashes for the red em- 
bers. She drew them together and 
heaped more sods about thetn. “Did I 
tell you that Lucky had her kittens 
today?” 

Pa grunted. He was not going to be 
won out of his tantrums by small talk 
about kittens. 

She knelt down and blew hard. A 
cloud of light gray ash flew before her 
breath. “I heard them squealing above 
in the loft.” 

Pa rustled the paper impatiently. 

Mrs. Byrne remained on her knees 
looking into the fire. “I hope,” she 
said, “there’s a black kitten in it. ~ Mary 
is dying for a black kitten.” 

Pa’s patience came to an end. “You 
and your kittens!” he said with weak 
fury. “You kneel there talking about 
kittens While the paper is full of depre- 
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dations and ruination. Are you going 
to leave me sitting here in the dark all 
night? Light the gas, woman, and find 
me specks for me.” 

“Isn’t he a caution, Chris?” Mrs. 
Byrne rose slowly from her knees. “Did 
you ever hear such a bossy old man?” 
Her voice had the proud appreciation a 
mother gives to a precocious child. She 
loved these signs of life in Pa. The 
days she dreaded were the days when he 
sat meek and silent and apathetic with 
his head sunk to his chest. “That’s the 
way he’s been all day, giving out the pay 
and ordering us all about like slaves.” 
She put a lighted paper to the gas. It 
made a bubbly sound like a pipe that 
needs to be shaken, and then it popped 
into brilliance. She took his spectacles 
from the mantlepiece and settled them 
on his nose. ‘“There’s your specks for 
you, now. And no more old guff out of 
you, if you don’t mind.” 





“Kittens!” muttered Pa disgustedly, 
opening the paper and settling himself 
to read. 

“Mrs. Byrne.” Chrissie’s voice was 
warm and eager with a sudden pleasant 
memory. 

“What is it, Chris?” 

“Do you remember the last time 
Lucky had kittens? The grand thing 
Tinkler did?” 

“Will I ever forget it, Chrissie?” 
Tinkler was an elderly cat that pro- 
duced a kitten in the loft on the very 
day that Lucky had her confinement in 
a box in the kitchen. Something went 
wrong with poor Tinkler. She sickened. 
When Pa and Mrs. Byrne came in from 
Benediction one evening they found her 
lying dead at the foot of the ladder 
leading to the loft. But her kitten was 
sprawling with Lucky’s kittens in the 
box in the kitchen. Before dying, Tin- 
kler had made sure of a foster mother 
for her baby. 

“It was a grand thing for a cat to do,” 
Chrissie said warmly, identifying Tin- 
kler’s solicitude for her kitten with her 
own feeling for her little cousin. 

“A grand thing,” Mrs. Byrne agreed. 
She was standing behind her husband's 
chair, reading snatches of the paper over 
his shoulder. An advertisement caught 
her eye. ““There’s a thing I'd love,” 
she said wistfully. She quoted from the 
advertisement, “ ‘Fine linen tea cloth 
with handsome border of handmade 
lace. There’s a thing that would be 
lovely for the Sick Table.” 

The Sick Table was an obsession with 
Mrs. Byrne. She was almost snobbish 
in her ideas of the grandeur that was 
proper for the Sick Table. Pa’s bad 
heart made him stage frequent dress re- 
hearsals of his death. In the past six 
years, he had been anointed four times. 
When the priest had come to administer 
Extreme Unction, Mrs. Byrne had pre- 
pared the Sick Table with the crucifix 
and pure wax candles and holy water 
font and all the other requirements of 
ritual. But she never felt entirely satis- 
fied with her efforts. The candlesticks 
could have béen nicer. The holy water 
font tastier. The cloth much finer. 


HE looked again at the advertise- 
S ment. “I’d love it,” she repeated. 
Chrissie wished she were rich. If she 
were, she would buy the cloth for Mrs. 
Byrne and post it to her without putting 
anything at all in the parcel to show 
who had sent it. A lovely glow came 
over her at the thought of the pleasant 
surprise that Mrs. Byrne would get. 
Mrs. Byrne gave her husband’s shoul- 
der a little nudge. “Look at it, Pa. 
That cloth. Wouldn’t it be lovely for 
the Sick Table?” 
Pa gave the paper an irritated shake. 
“Isn't it a poor state of affairs,” he said 
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plaintively, “that.a man can’t get one 
five minutes to himself to read the news? 
What cloth are you talking about?” 

“The one there in Clery’s advertise- 
ment. I'm saying ’twould be lovely for 
the Sick Table.” 

Pa looked. “H’mmm. .. . so it 
would,” he said, in his normal kind 
voice. Then he remembered that he 
was supposed to be in his tantrums. 
“Do you think of nothing but style, 
woman?” he demanded. ‘Style and no- 
tions—that’s what has this country the 
way it is. Who cares about cloths and 
sick tables? 

This was sheer affectation on Pa’s 
part. He was as interested as his wife 
in all the paraphernalia of a happy 
death. In his infrequent strolls down 
town, he studied the windows of Bull’s 
and the other Catholic repositories so 
as to-be able to come home with an ac- 
count of silver candlesticks and other 
grandeur that would glorify the Sick 
Table. There was nothing morbid in 
the preoccupation of these two with 
death. They had had plenty of time to 
accustom themselves to the idea, for it 
was over twenty years since the doctor 
had warned them that Pa was likely to 
go off at any moment. Besides, their 
faith was such that dying seemed the 
simplest, easiest thing in life. It would 
be just the same as going to live with 
people they loved. They would close 
their eyes and set out on the journey. 
When they opened them, the Holy Fam- 
ily would be waiting to meet them. They 
would all walk happily together down a 
cloudy street and at the end of the 
street would be Heaven, a _ cheerful, 
comfortable place something like Liffey 
Lane, but grander, of course, and with a 
much bigger garden. There they would 
live happily ever after. Whichever of 
them went first would take good care to 
look down from the window now and 
again to see how everyone in Liffey 
Lane was getting on. Should there be 
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They saw a pleasant country cottage set in a glowing garden 


anything wrong with them—well, a word 
to the Holy Family and it would be put 
right. 

“I suppose I’d better be going into 
the kitchen to see about Tim’s supper,” 
Mrs. Byrne said. ‘He'll be in on top of 
me before I know where Iam. I'll leave 
Chrissie here with you, Pa.” She went 
into the kitchen. 

Feeling a little ashamed of himself, 
the old man looked sideways at Chrissie. 
“This month’s Messenger is on the shelf 
beside you,” he said. “You can amuse 
yourself with it till Tim comes in.” 
He returned to his paper. 


RS. BYRNE heard the door open 

and Tim’s foot in the hall. She 
put his rashers on the pan and opened 
the kitchen door. “That you, Tim?” she 
called. 

“Me, mother,” Tim answered. “Any- 
thing to eat for a hard-working car- 
penter?”’ 

“In a minute,” his mother replied. 

Tim put his head into the parlor, to 
greet his father, but the old man was 
dozing. Chrissie was sitting rigidly, 
afraid that a stir might rustle the papers 
in her lap and waken him. : 

“Hello, there, Chris.” Tim winked 
at her. 

“I’m waiting to see the kittens,” she 
whispered. “Mrs. Byrne says they're 
‘above in the loft.” 

“Right-o. I’m going-up there, now. 
I’ve something to do up there.” He 
winked again and disappeared. 

Mrs. Byrne prodded a couple of 
sausages and put them to cook beside 
the rashers. She heard Tim mounting 
the ladder, two rungs at a time. The 
loft. Wasn't he eager to get at what- 
ever he was hiding up there? Cauldn’t 
even wait to have his supper first., She 
felt the familiar little gnawing. “Oh, 
don’t be so full of curiosity,” she scolded 
herself. “Why shouldn’t the two of 
them have their secrets and no thanks 


’ 


to you?” 


But the gnawing continued. 
For the hundredth time, her mind 
started on its exasperating quest of 
whatever it was that was making Tim 


and Mary so secretive. Like a restless 
terrier, her mind pulled out all kinds 
of explanations, worried them, and 
dropped them. Then it seized on one, 
and held it for a long, heart-thumping 
minute. Could Tim be going back on 
his promise that they'd live in No. 3 
after they got married? Could the two 
of them have found a house? And 
would it be furniture he was making 
above in the loft . . . furniture for the 
new house? It would be only natural 
for a newly married couple to want to 
live alone, to want a home of their own. 
Well, God knew he had been a good 
son, and he and his wife had every right 
to live where they liked. But if he did 
that, if he deserted them, what was 
going to become of herself and Pa? 
"Twould be the poorhouse for them. 

She heard him coming slowly down 
the stairs. He came into the kitchen 
carrying something in his arms. She did 
not look to see what he carried, for 
each time she saw Tim alter a few 
hours’ lapse, she had eyes only for his 
face. Black hair growing down in a 
peak on his forehead just as she re- 
membered her father’s. Good eyes, kind 
eyes. And a little grin on his face that 
always told on him when he had been 
up to something, and which made him 
look eight instead of twenty-eight. “Is 
it Lucky’s kittens you have there, Tim? 
Let’s see them.” 

“It’s not Lucky’s kittens,’ he said, 
grinning more than ever. “It’s some- 
thing for you, Mother. From Mary 
and me. We've been working on it this 
three months. Did you, wonder why I 
kept the loft locked on you? We 
wanted it to be a surprise.” He laid it 
carefully on the table and stood back. 
“Have a look at it.” 

It was a square mahogany box like 
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a writing case, smooth and gleaming 
and darkly red. She stood before it, 
looking at it. 

“I did the French polishing and all, 
myself,” Tim said happily. “Go on, 
Mother. Open it. Look at what's in- 
side it.” 

She opened the box. 

It was lined with white satin. First 
there was a folded white cloth. She 
opened it out. The finest of linen with 
a three-inch border of handmade lace. 
and in the center, three beautifully 
worked letters in drawn thread .. . 
IHS. She held the cloth against her 
breast with both hands and looked at 
the other things in the box, the lovely, 
holy, gleaming things. A little bowl for 
chrism and one for holy water. A 
sprinkler for the holy water, a little 
square box for the cotton wool. Two 
gleaming candlesticks and two lace- 
edged napkins for the priest to wipe his 
fingers. Everything had a nest of its 
own in the white satin, and right in 
the center was the crucifix, an’ ivory 
figure mounted on the same _ polished 
mahogany that was in the bowls and 
the box and the candlesticks. 

She just stood there looking at them 
without a word. 


“Do you like it, Mother? You know : 


the way you do be always talking about 
the Sick Table?” 

Still, she. did not speak. 

“Mary made the cloth and the nap- 
kins. And it was Mary got the satin for 
the lining. Did we have a job keeping 
it a secret from you! Twenty times we 
nearly let it out. Well, what do you 
think of it?” 

Carefully, she folded the cloth and 
laid it back in place. She closed the 
box. Two big tears splashed onto the 
polished lid. She opened her mouth to 
speak, but had to close it because of the 
way her chin was wobbling. * 


ops looked at her son. The way her 
face was working made him feel awk- 
ward and queerly ashamed. He wanted 
to escape from what it evoked in him. 

“Hey!” he said. “What about the 
kittens Chrissie wanted to see?” He 
hurried out of the kitchen. ‘Come on 
now and I'll show you the kittens, 
Chris,” he called. 

Chrissie followed him up the ladder. 
Lucky lay in a box under the window. 
One paw was thrown protectingly 
around a squirming mass of gray and 
striped and black fur. Tim picked up 
the kittens one by one and let Chrissie 
admire them. There were three of 
them. 

“They're gorgeous, Lucky,” she ‘told 
the cat. Lucky gave a weak, soundless 
mew of agreement. 

“There’s a black one for Miss Mor- 
rissey,”” Chrissie said. “Mrs. Byrne will 
be glad.” 
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A SIGN SPORTS STORY 


YANKEE SKIPPER 


OOKING back over the winter 

months, the major surprise of 
the Hot Stove League baseball sea- 
son was the appointment of Stanley 
(Bucky) Harris as manager of the 
New York Yankees. 

Larry MacPhail, the volatile red- 
head who directs the destinies of 
the Bronx Bombers, jolted the base- 
ball world with the announcement. 
For while many had been men- 
tioned, Harris never had_ been 
named among them. 

And the appointment started a 
rhubarb, as arguments are classed 
in Brooklyn, between Dodger mana- 
ger Leo Durocher and MacPhail. 
Durocher asserted that MacPhail 
had sought him for the job and 
MacPhail denied the statement 
heatedly, charging that’ Lippy Leo 


had petitioned for the post and 


been denied. 

The fact remains that Harris has 
it. And it may be a turn for the 
better in the fortunes of the 
Yankees, one-time scourge of the 
diamond, who have been sitting out 
the World Series in an unfamiliar, 
also-ran role the past three years. 

Harris was the “Boy Wonder” of 
baseball in 1924 when, at the age 


.of twenty-seven, he became manager 


of the Washington Senators and led 
them to the world championship. 
Subsequently, he managed the Bos- 
ton Red Sox, Detroit Tigers, and 
Philadelphia Phillies. 
The reason the Yankees gave him 
the nod is obvious. Smooth as velvet 
and hard as steel, the fifty-year-old 
Harris is a past master at working 
with young players. And the pay- 
off of the \future in pennants and 





‘hands of Harris, the onetime “Boy 


_member, I drew five pink slips my 





world championships depends on 
the young players coming up. Har- 
ris always has been able to work 
with the boys. 

One of his first moves was to get 
Chuck Dressen, the Dodgers’ third 
base coach, as his right-hand man. 
The secret there is that Dressen also 
is an expert at working with the 
youngsters who must fill the de- 
cayed gaps in the Yankee ranks. 

Up out of the far-flung Yankee 
farm system ‘are coming a host of 
young stars, and in the capable 


Wonder,” the reconstruction job is 
a natural. Although he doesn’t 
tolerate mistakes, Bucky can abide 
them if made by a rookie with a 
future. 

Making certain that the rookies 
get a square shake is a certainty 
with the new Yankee field boss. The . 
reason is that Bucky hates to have 
to be the one to let them go. 

“The hardest thing for a manage 
to do is to hand a rookie his re- 
lease,” Bucky says. “I know how 
that makes a youngster feel. Re- 


self. 

“You get that old lump in your 
throat and you hate like the dickens 
to go home and let your pals know 
you weren’t good enough to make 
the grade.” 

So now, at fifty, the once “Boy 
Wonder” is heading into Yankee 
Stadium with a statement that “this 
is the best break I have had in the 
last twenty years.” 

It may be for the Yankees, too. 
Because Bucky, when he took over 
the managerial reins in four previ- 
ous tries, always has raised the club 
higher in the standings his first 
year. The Yanks finished third in 
1946—and those steady Harris eyes 
are fastened on first place for 1947. 

He wants to hear rival teams re- 
vive that old-time theme song of: 

“Break Up The Yankees!” 

Oscar FRALEY 
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Be With Me’ 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 


One of the greatest 
conversion stories of all time 
is that of the good thief on 


the cross beside Jesus 


HE enemies of Jesus Christ suc- 

ceeded in their set purpose of hav- 
ing Him crucified, but they were not 
content to allow Him to die in greatest 
physical agony alone. They endeavored 
to crucify His soul also. They mocked 
Him as He hung on the scaffold of the 
cross. We are told that a great multitude 
had come out from Jerusalem to wit- 
ness the triple execution. The mob had 
hurried to Golgotha so as not to miss 
any of the grim details of the dreadful 
spectacle. Yet even a mob, we might 
imagine, filled to satiety at the sight 
-of the victim dying in agony, would 
manifest some slight tokens of pity as 
the full significance of its brutality was 
presented in the thorn-crowned, lacer- 
ated body of the prophet from Galilee 
nailed to a criminal’s gibbet. 

Pity, however, seemed dead in the 
hearts of those who milled about the 
foot of the cross that Friday afternoon. 
The blasphemous shouts of the earlier 
morning, “crucify Him,” had not par- 
alyzed their voices, nor had their suc- 
cess with Pilate cooled the fires of vi- 
ciousness that burned within their 
breasts. Now, once more goaded on by 
the leaders of the nation, they hurl 
further taunts at the victim of their 
fickleness, who is the God of love. 

A mighty cry is heard: “Vah, thou 
that destroyest the temple of God, and 
in three days buildest it up again; save 
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Mlustrated by Mario Barb is 


“Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be with me in paradise” 


thyself, coming down from the cross.” 
Heads wagged in derision as the chal- 
lenge was not taken up, and the taunt- 
ing continued: “He saved others; let 
him save himself, if he be Christ, the 
elect of God.” The Roman. soldiers 
thought the mockery was good fun and 
they joined in the game of blasphemy: 
“If thou be the king of the Jews, save 
thyself.” The chief priests with derisive 
chuckles said one to another: “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save.” They 
read the title over the cross: “This Is 
the King of the Jews,” and they did 
not like it, but they turned the designa- 
tion into opportunity of further jeer- 
ing: “Let Christ the king of Israel come 
down from the cross, that we may see 
and believe.” Nor was that all. 
Remembering the solemn answer that 
Jesus had given at His trial when Caip- 
has had adjured Him, they now turn 
that response of divinity into a sc6rn- 
ful reproach: “He trusted in God; let 


him now deliver him if he will have 
him; for he said: I am the Son of God.” 

To execute a criminal, if the culprit 
be found guilty of a capital crime after 
a just trial, is the right of the state, 
a prerogative sanctioned by God Him- 
self. But the innate laws of right and 
decency preclude inhuman torture. In 
the case of Jesus Christ all laws were 
violated—an unjust arrest, an unjust 
trial, an unjust condemnation, an unjust 
crucifixion. And now mockery and 
torture by a rabble fomented by leaders 
who knew better, as death begins to 
claim its holy victim. 

With Jesus, as we know, were cruci- 
fied two thieves, one on His right and 
one at His left. These men on whom 
the death penalty was being executed 
were at first absorbed in their own 
acute physical tortures. But when they 
were raised aloft on the eminence of 
their own gibbets they. could see how 
secondary a part their unfortunate place 
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occupied in the drama of hate enacted 
before their eyes. They were mere stage 
props to enhance the macabre scene in 
which the stellar role was played by 
the Man on the center cross. Against 
Him alone were the rage and the malice 
of the populace directed. A sorry sight 
He was to cause such outpourings of 
venom. He seemed as helpless as them- 
selves. His hands were nailed securely 
as theirs were spiked. How could a 
man get down from a cross whose feet 
were riveted fast, whose slumping body 
was bound by taut ropes which cut 
unmercifully into His flesh. 

But the blood lust of the frenzied 
people seemed to be a contagion which 
affected men’s minds, and the thieves 
found themselves joining forces as their 
rough voices helped to swell the ca- 
cophony of maledictions that swept the 
hill of Golgotha. But very soon one 
thief grew silent. He forgot his own 
misery and turned the full powers of 
his mind on the Man on the center 
cross. And the Holy Spirit of God 
gave him help in his thinking. It was 
welcomed help, enlightening in the bril- 
liance that it gave to the slow plodding 
of his confused thoughts. Why, this 
Man had actually prayed for His 
enemies. A man must be noble to do 
that. This Man had excused His killers. 
He must be more than a mere Man. 
What if He were the Son of God? Sup: 
pose the taunts were not taunts flung 
by cruel men, but the truth! : 

Dismas, the good thief, did not know 
anything about grace, not very much 
about God. His past evil life had hard- 
ened him to kindly influences of divine 
inspiration. But that was his past life. 
Now he began to live anew. His soul 
experienced the benign ,and gracious 
outpouring of divine help. Now he 
was no longer doubtful, this Man was 
innocent. And he Dismas, crucified 
thief, would use his cross as a pulpit. 
He would defend Christ. There was 
no thought of the inherent weakness 
of a thief in the role of an announcer 
of truth. No hesitance lest his conduct 
would bring the wrath of Christ’s en- 
emies on himself. He was provoked to 
a maddening degree by hearing blas- 
phemies come in renewed malice from 
the distant cross. 


E BRACED his feet against the 
FA soiintery wood, tried to ease the 
pains that made breathing a torture, 
filled his lungs with air, turned his 
head toward his former companion in 
crime and shouted at him with an 
eloquence born of the new life that 
was surging rampant in his soul: 
“Neither dost thou fear God, seeing 
that thou are under the samé condemna- 
tion? And we indeed justly, for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds; 
but this man hath done no evil.” And 
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then, turning to Jesus, the good thief 
did his last act of thievery—he stole into 
the Sacred Heart of the Son of God. 
He asked a favor: “Lord, remember 
me when thou shalt come into thy 
kingdom.” 

On Calvary one voice was raised in 
defense of the Saviour. It was not the 
voice of God the Father from heaven. 
There was not heard that day as was 
heard on another mount, “This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
It was not the battling cry of outraged 
angels rallying to the sacred revenge 
of the blasphemed Prince of Peace. It 
was not even the voice of an apostle 
who had shared sweet intimacy with 


the Lord in the days of His public life. 


It was the voice of a converted thief, 
a justly condemned criminal, an outcast 
from society which proclaimed to the 
world the innocence of God’s Son, and 
then, almost as an afterthought, added 
a personal petition for remembrance. 

Jesus heard the words of Dismas, the 
poor fellow who had so quickly learned 
the great principle of love, to place 
God first and self second, who had 
thought foremost of others and then 
of himself, and a thorn-crowned head 
was turned and divine eyes looked deep 
and lovingly on this the first fruit of 
the Sacred Passion, a glorious fruit— 
a sinner saved from the depth of hell 
—and a gentle voice speaks again: 
“Amen I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.” 





ror PPPOE 


> Men always picture the devil as 
putting things into their minds. In 
reality his best work is done by 
keeping things out. 

—cC. S. LEWIS 





A public acknowledgment of guilt, 
an open confession of personal wrong- 
doing, a simple plea for a merciful re- 
membrance—these were the ingredients 
that were fused into such a powerful 
magnet as to draw eternal reward from 
a considerate and loving God. Jesus 
Christ had once likened Himself to 
a good shepherd, to one who is not 
content to watch the sheep safely in 
the fold, but who carefully seeks out 
the ones which have strayed. He had 
compared Himself to the father whose 
son was a prodigal but whose repent- 
ance won him honored place in_ his 
father’s affections. Jesus designated Him- 
self as a master of a vineyard who at 
times pays the full price of a day’s 
labor to those who have worked only 
one hour. Now on Calvary we see the 
Good Shepherd finding a stray sheep, 
a willful soul that had persevered in 
evil almost unto death, but nonetheless 
a repentant son whose interior sorrow 
and confession: won for him a gentle 





father’s kindly embrace and who te. 
ceived from the Master of life a full 
reward after a few moments of zealful 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord. The 
secret of his conversion, if secret it 
be, was a generous correspondence with 
divine grace. 

Two men were crucified with Jesus 
Christ. Three men united in a common 
fate of suffering. Two were merely 
human. The other was also divine. 
Freely the Saviour presented to both 
the same magnificence of His example. 
One thief died a saint; one thief died 
a blasphemer. Yet both passed their 
death hours in the presence of God. 
One of the two received the assurance: 
“Amen, I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.” 


\N must realize that the grace of 

God is the most important ele- 
ment in his spiritual betterment. With- 
out its aid no one can hope to advance 
in holiness, to attain to that degree 
of goodness that will eventually win a 
place in heaven as a reward of a life 
well lived. But the inspiration of God 
does violence to no one. It is nothing 
like an assault upon the fortress of 
an unwilling heart. It is given as an 
auxiliary to human striving. When a 
man corresponds to it, grace will fill 
out the measure of success appointed 
by the Almighty. 

In the mysterious ways of Providence 
mankind is aided in its questing for 
heaven and eternal happiness. But in 
the distribution of His aids God _ re- 
spects His gift of freedom to the hu- 
man will. And thus it was that even. 
on Calvary with the tremendous mo- 
tivating influence of divine example 
one man chose to continue his_ blas- 
phemies, while another prayed. 

The iegacy of heaven given to all 
sinners in the person of the good thief 
portrays munificence of infinite degree. 
It is the fullest expression of God's 
supreme mercy, a mercy which reaches 
cut and seeks to encompass within the 
scope of forgiveness all the erring sons 
of men. But rejection of God’s mercy 
was riot confined to one man on a 
cross a Good Friday afternoon outside 
the city of Jerusalem. Sinners must be 
converted from their evil ways and 
humbly confess their guilt and propose 
amendment of life; otherwise by their 
own foolishness they will remain en- 
emies of God. 

The Lord Jesus Christ has never 
ceased to be the Good Shepherd, He 
has never stopped in His divine ques- 
ting for souls. And if sins be as scarlet, 
they can be made white as snow, and 
if they be red as crimson, they shall 
be white as wool. But only if sinners 
turn to Him as did the good thief on 
Calvary. Only then can there be as- 
surance of paradise. 
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Psalm of the Good Shepherd 


In the Catholic Bible Psalm 23 is not the one found 
in the Protestant Version which begins with the words: 
“The Lord is my shepherd.” A non-Catholic friend asked 
me about this and upon investigation I discovered that 
her statement is true. I have read up to Psalm 39 and 
am unable to find the one noted above. Do we have 
it in the Catholic version?—G.E.W., NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


The difficulty presented by this inquiry is one of number- 
ing and translation. 

In the printed Hebrew Bibles and the Vulgate (Latin) 
Version of Sacred Scripture there are 150 Psalms, but the 
Septuagint (Greek) Version adds a Psalm 151 which is 
apocryphal. As used in Biblical science, apocryphal refers 
to certain writings erroneously held to be inspired and to 
be included in the canon of Sacred Scripture. 

The 150 canonical Psalms, however, have not the same 
tumbering throughout in the Hebrew and Greek texts of 
the Psalter. ‘The Latin Vulgate follows the Greek number- 
ing, which is the numbering adopted in the Douay Catholic 
Version of the Bible. ‘The Protestant Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions follow the numbering of the Hebrew Psalter. 
This variation in numbering is due to the fact that certain 
Psalms which are united in the Hebrew text are divided 
into two Psalms in the Greek text and likewise certain 
Psalms which are conjoined in the Greek appear as two 
Psalms in the Hebrew text. Thus, Psalm 9 of the Greek 
text is divided into two Psalms which appear as Psalms 9 
and 10 respectively in the Hebrew text. This introduces the 
first variation in numbering and as a consequence Psalms 
which are numbered 10 to 112 in the Greek text are Psalms 
11 to 113 in the Hebrew text and the same variation is found 
in the Douay and Protestant Versions. There are other 
differences in enumeration but it is not necessary to deal 
with them here. The point of interest in the present inquiry 
is that Psalm 23 of the Protestant Bible is Psalm 22 of the 
English Catholic Psalter. 

There is also a difference in translation to be noted. The 
first line of Psalm 22 of the Douay Version reads: “The Lord 
tuleth me: and I shall want nothing.” The first line of 
Psalm 23 of the Authorized (Protestant) Version has been 
translated: “The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want.” 
To take up the merits or demerits of the various translations 
would take us too far afield, but we shall call attention to 
the fact that a note in the Douay Version says that the ex- 
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pression which is rendered “ruleth me” has the significance 
in Hebrew of “ ‘is my shepherd,’ viz., to feed, guide, and 
govern me.” 


Meaning of *‘Mass”’ 


Will you kindly explain the meaning of the word 
“Mass”? What is it taken from?—J.c., TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


The derivation of the word “Mass” has been much dis- 
cussed. It appears most certain to have come from the word 
Missa, a synonym of missio, which, in the Latin language of 
the fifth to the ninth centuries, means “dismissal.” Although 
at later times the prayer, Placeat tibi Sancta Trinitas, as well 
as the blessing of the people and the last Gospel were added, 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the early days ended with the 
words, Ite in pace, “go in peace,” or with the expression, 
Ite missa est, “Go, it is the dismissal.” This latter form sup- 
plied the word, Missa, which became the common designa- 
tion in the Western Church of the principal act of Christian 
worship and which, before the sixth century, had been called 
oblatio (offering), sacrificium (sacrifice), mysterium  (mys- 
tery), etc. 

Why and how the name of a part, and this particular part, 
of the Liturgy came to be used for the whole can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that popular usage gradually 
brought it about. 


Communism and Fascism 


Will you please outline for me the chief distinctions 
between Atheistic Communism and Fascism?—sr. A.M., 
CONVENT STA. N. J. 


There is a great deal of confusion of ideas about Commu- 
nism and Fascism caused by the Communist tactic of yelling 
“Fascist” at everyone who disagrees with the party line laid 
down by the dictator of the Kremlin. Cool consideration of 
the fundamental political, economic, and _ philosophical 
theories of Communism and Fascism reveals not a great deal 
of divergence but a striking similarity. 

In the political realm both Fascism and Communism are 
totalitarian, that is, each system maintains that all rights, 
personal, political, economic, etc., originate from, and can 
be modified or destroyed by the State. At the apex of this 
political structure there is a centralization of all power in 
one man, the dictator: Such a dictatorship is ready to obtain 
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and to preserve-power by-any means deemed necessary. A 
political setup of this type must be essentially undemocratic 
for it results in a one-party government, suppresses liberty 
of speech, the press, and free assemblage, and crushes all 
political opposition. Fascism exalts an exaggerated national- 
ism and a militaristic spirit to promote the interests of the 
nation. Communism is essentially an international move- 
ment which aims at the establishment of a World Union of 
Soviets and trains its adherents to prepare for the opportu- 
nity to seize power by revolution. The element of national- 
ism, however, has not been lacking in the domestic propa- 
eanda of Soviet Russia. 

In the economic sphere, Fascism permits the retention of 
private property except in basic public utilities. Communism 
rejects private property and vests all land and sources of 
production in the State, which eventually is supposed to effect 
that each shall labor according to his capacity and each re- 
ceive according to his needs. Under Fascism, economic 
classes are retained but class struggles are to be eliminated 
by the State outlawing strikes and lockouts. Communism aims 
to bring about a classless society by means of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat which will effectively “liquidate,” that is, 
kill or exile all who are considered obstacles to the complete 
realization of Marxian theory. 

What is the status of religious and moral life under the 
systems of Communism and Fascism? Communism is essen- 
tially materialistic and therefore atheistic. In the atheistic 
society envisioned by Communism, and as actually effected 
in Russia, there is no room for religion and morals in any 
true sense of the terms. How could there be when Commu- 
nism seeks to regulate and dictate every human activity in 
accordance with the principle that the State is the supreme 
master over the lives and destiny of its citizens? 

The totalitarianism of Fascism is also in conflict with re- 
ligion and morality but in a somewhat different way. There 
is some kind of admission of spiritual values in Fascist theory 
but they are subordinated to the gaining of a more complete 
domination over the people on the part of the State. German 
Fascism attempted to set up a State religion based on a return 
to the paganism of pre-Christian Teutonic peoples with an 
admixture of fanatical glorification of the myth of race and 
blood. This brought about the active persecution of the Jews 
and the attempt to discredit or destroy Christian leaders who 
were unwilling to accept the new “religion” of the Nazi 
State. In Italy, however, there developed in practice a great 
divergence from the totalitarian principles of Fascism. While 
in theory totalitarianism makes the State supreme even in the 
religious life of its people, Italian Fascism sought a modus 
vivendi with the Catholic Church. This resulted in the aban- 
donment of Italian Fascism’s earlier excesses and the granting 
of liberty to the Church to carry on her mission. We need 
not at present go into the question as to the motives which 
may have inspired the adopting of this religious policy on 
the part of Italian Fascism. 

For the sake of clarity it should also be recalled that a 
dictatorship need not necessarily be established on the prin- 
ciples of totalitarianism outlined above. To exercise its func- 
tions every State must have authority, otherwise we would 
have chaos and anarchy. It may be that the authority of a 
State is vested more or’ less in the hands of one man, but at 
the same time the natural rights of citizens are respected. 
Such a State can be designated “authoritarian” in contrast 
with democratic and Fascist States. As Americans we may not 
approve of the political structure of this type of State but 
we should remember that our particular kind of a republican 
form of government, based on a two-party system and with 
hoth parties in fundamental agreement on the powers and 
function of the government under a written constitution, 
may not be applicable universally. In fact it is unfortunate 
that some peoples in recent times have had to have recourse 
to an authoritarian form of government to protect them- 
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‘democratic electoral and parliamentary systems to capture 


selves against Red Fascists who have attempted to use the 


control of the government and impose their dictatorship of 
the proletariat with all its ruthless and bloody disregard of 
human life and liberty. 

In conclusion we repeat that the political philosophy un. 
derlying both Communism and Fascism is that all rights have 
their origin in and therefore can be modified-or destroyed at 
the will of the omnipotent State. This is the essence of 
totalitarianism. In view of this fact it is amusing to hear the 
insincere Communistic propaganda against “Fascism,” for the 
most ruthless totalitarian State is the Soviet Union and the 
greatest Fascist in the world is Joseph Stalin. On the other 
hand it is not amusing but tragic to see so-called liberals 
accept Communist propaganda at face value and attempt to 
explain in a favorable manner and defend every move of 
the most gigantic totalitarian tyranny ever devised for the 
enslavement of man. 


Lifting the Chasuble 


At the consecration of the Mass why does the server 
lift the end of the priest's chasuble? I have been informed 
that this is a custom which originated when the chasuble 
was very long. Now that the vestment is shorter, could 
nol the custom be omitted?—M. MCG., NEWARK. N. J. 


The directions in the official ceremonial prescribing the 
rubrics to be followed in the celebration of Mass state that 
“the server should hold the end of the chasuble in his left 
hand, lest it (the chasuble) impede the celebrant when he 
raises his arms.” From this it is evident that the rubric is 
not prescribed because of the length of the vestment, nor 
is it prescribed, in spite of common practice, for the genuflec- 
tions which immediately precede and follow the elevations 
of the host and chalice. According to the rubrics the chasuble 
is to be raised only for the elevations. 

It may seem that the raising of the chasuble does not serve 
any practical purpose in view of the type and material of 
that vestment as used at present and that consequently it 
could be dispensed with. Nevertheless it is still definitely 
prescribed by the official ceremonial and so it should be 
observed and observed properly. 









Jew: Hebrew 


1) With reference to Jews, is it correct to speak of the 
Jewish race, the Jewish nation, the Jewish religion? Is it 
true that when a Jew becomes a Christian he is no longer 
a Jew?—M. C., HALSTEAD, KAN. 

2) Will you kindly define “Hebrew”? Does it refer to 
a nationality or to a religion?—M., P., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


1) The problem of terminology as presented in this ques- 
tion is not easy. In approaching it, it is necessary to treat 
of the general question, “What is a Jew?” “That,” says Mr. 
David Goldstein, “is not an easy question to answer, simple 
though it seems, as there is no agreement in Jewry as to 
what constitutes a person a Jew. 

“The term was unknown in the days of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses. It came into use as a nickname (as did 
the designation Christian) about the time of the captivity 
of the Ten Tribes, in the sixth century before Christ. It 
then designated a member of the tribe of Judah, being later 
identified with Mosaic religious belief. 

“I have held that it ought to signify a person who believes. - 
in the Torah (Five Books of Moses), even though he be 
not as faithful to its mandates as he ought to be. This would 
be in accordance with the Book of Numbers (15:30), which 
says that any soul born of Israel, or a ‘stranger’ (proselyte) 
who violates the Law through pride, who is unrepentant, 
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shall be cut off from among his people.’ The religious ban, 
alled ‘Cherem,’ caused Jews to be cursed, punished, isolated 
from the community for transgressions that are unrepented. 
in other words, they ceased to be recognized as Jews. While 
many of the Orthodox Jews will agree with that, the Rabbis 
sa whole designate persons as Jews, especially if they are 
rominent, who are disbelievers in the Torah, and openly 

Jaim their disbelief. For instance, Einstein, who publicly 
advocated discarding belief in a personal God, claiming to 
believe in the God of Spinoza’; Ludwig Lewissohn, who says 
that ‘a Jew need believe nothing to be a Jew’; Disraeli, who 
was an Anglican; Marx, Heine, Trotsky, Litvinoff, and a 
hundred equally prominent persons of Jewish parentage, 
who, judged by Mosaic teachings, are anti-Jewish in religion. 
No wonder Rabbi Louis I. Newman, New York City, slipped 
out of the terminological confusion in Jewry by saying, ‘A 
Jew is a person who calls himself a Jew.’ (What Say You?, 
P. 79). 

Are the Jews a race? They are not a race in the strict or 
ethnological sense of the term. In origin they are Semites 
as are millions of Arabs in Arabia today. It is common 
practice to speak of the “Jewish race,” but this is only a 
popular usage comparable to speaking of the “Irish race,” 
the “Italian race,” etc. 

Are the Jews a nation? That the Jews were a nation is 
a historical fact, but it is difficult to determine whether or 
not they can be classified as a nation since their dispersal 
following the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
“Whether the Jews are a nation,” to quote Mr. Goldstein 
again, “is a terminological question, as is the question whether 
Jews are a race, and as to what constitutes a person a Jew. 
Ifa nationality is, as a writer in the Edinburgh Review says, 
an ‘extensive aggregate of persons, conscious of a community 
of sentiments, experiences, or qualities, which make them 
feel themselves a distinct people,’ one may conclude that 
the Jews are a nation, provided they are unitedly desirous 
of being re-established as an independent political entity, as 
were the Irish and the Poles in the days before the Irish 
Free State and the Polish Republic were established. 

“The thought of an independent nationhood has always 
been in the hearts of the Orthodox, the observing Talmudic 
Jews. . . . Their ambition was and is religious, whereas the 
Zionist demand for a Jewish ‘homeland,’ extended of late 
to a demand for a ‘Jewish Commonwealth,’ in Palestine ‘in- 
duding Transjordania,’ is political, being prompted largely 
by a desire to have a place of refuge under their control for 
their persecuted fellow-Jews; yet many Zionists deny that 
Jews are a nation, though they work for a nation of Jews. 

“One may question the claim that the Jews are a nation, 
as I did a moment ago, when there is an intense division on 
the subject within Jewry.” (/bid. P. 82). 

What is the Jewish religion? Here we cannot speak of a 
unity except in the sense that all religious Jews deny the 
Christian conception of the Mosaic teachings. 

In modern times there are among religious Jews, congrega- 
tions classified as Orthodox, Reform, and Conservative. 
The Orthodox consider themselves bound by every command 
written in the Mosaic Law. They look forward to a return 
to Jerusalem and the re-establishing of the sacrifices under 
the ministration of the descendants of Aaron. In Jerusalem 
they will await the advent of a personal Messias. The Re- 
form Jews reject the observance of the Mosaic dietary laws 
and the other practices considered of vital importance by the 
Orthodox. They turn toward a pantheistic conception of 
God and away from belief in a personal God. They also re- 
ject the hope of the advent of a personal Messias. Prayers for 
His coming, and also prayers for the restoration of the Aaronic 
priesthood, the sacrifices, and Temple have been eliminated 
from their prayer books. Conservative Judaism is an attempt 
to take a middle course between Orthodox and Reform 
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The above divisions do not take into account the great 
number of Jews who have abandoned all religion. For ex- 
ample, figures compiled by Jewish authorities show “that 
while the Jewish population increased 100 per cent in the 
U.S.A. from 1912 to 1939, its Orthodoxy decreased 33 1/3 
per cent, its Liberalism increased 133 1/3 per cent; its Free- 
thinking increased 150 per cent; and its Agnosticism in- 
creased 300 per cent.” 

If a Jew becomes a Christian does he cease to be a Jew? 
He does in the religious sense of the term. 

2) In popular usage Hebrew and Jew are terms that are 
more or less interchangeable. In ancient times it designated 
a language and a Hebrew would be one who spoke that 
language. We see this illustrated in Acts 6:1 where St. Luke 
records that “there arose a murmuring among the Greeks 
against the Hebrews.” In this case both the “Greeks” and 
the “Hebrews” were Christians and converts from Judaism. 
St. Luke’s distinction is based on variation of language. This 
same usage appears in the Epistle addressed by St. Paul to 
the Hebrews. Those to whom St. Paul wrote were Christians, 
converts from the Synagogue, who spoke Hebrew. 

Like the term “Jew” as explained above,.we cannot limit 
the meaning of “Hebrew” too narrowly. It can refer to 
religion, race, or nationality and its meaning in a particular 
case will have to be determined in great part by the context 
in which it is used or by a specific definition given by the 
one using the term. 


Brethren of the Common Life 


There is, or was, a religious society known as the 
“Brethren of the Common Life.” I am interested in 
learning something of this group.—WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Brethren of the Common Life was founded by Geert 
De Groote. After being ordained to the priesthood he became 
interested in mysticism through the writings of Ruysbroeck. 
Upon recovering from a serious illness in 1373, De Groote 
resigned his ecclesiastical preferments and went into solitude 
for seven years. At the end of that period he began an active 
apostolic life going from place to place denouncing the abuses 
in clerical and lay life and calling all to repentance. Ol 
course he was bitterly opposed by many, but among the 
better elements he found ardent adherents. In the course of 
time De Groote and his disciples formed themselves into 
the Brethren of the Common Life, a religious society which 
was eventually approved by the Holy See. De Groote died 
in 1384 and was succeeded by Florence Rodewyns, who two 
years later founded the famous monastery of Windesheim. 
This establishment became *the center of the influence of 
the Brethren of the Common Life. 

The aim of the Brethren was to revive and expand the 
religious and intellectual life of both laity and clergy. To 
this end they devoted themselves to literature, education, 
and preaching. They issued a great variety of spiritual works 
and for this purpose were quick to take advantage of the 
newly invented method of printing by means of movable 
type. Their schools, which outstanding masters made centers 
of intellectual and spiritual life, were established through- 
out Germany and the Netherlands. 

The religious troubles of the sixteenth century destroyed 
many of the schools of the Brethren of the Common Life 
and greatly handicapped their seligious activities. Some 
schools did continue in existence until the time of the French 
Revolution but they had lost their former vitality. The rise 
of universities, the establishment of diocesan seminaries, and 
the advent of the new teaching orders gradually completed 
the decline begun in the days of the Protestant Revolt. 

Thomas 4 Kempis, who is commonly credited with the 
authorship of the Imitation of Christ, was one of the most 
famous members of the community. 
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TOTAL WAR AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 

By Edward S. Corwin. 

Alfred A. Knopf. 
Edward §. Corwin, 
Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, Emeritus, 
Princeton University, 
is unquestionably one 
of America’s foremost 
students of Constitu- 
tional Law. Not only 
is his learning in this 
field unsurpassed, but Edw. S. Corwin 
his style and approach are both unfail- 
ingly interesting and characteristically 
thorough. Total War and the Consti- 
‘ution comprises five lectures delivered 
by Professor Corwin at the University 
of Michigan. It is not often that even a 
master of his subject can endow it with 
the vitality and significance which Pro- 
lessor Corwin gives to this study. 

The impact of total war upon our 
constitutional rights and especially upon 
our National Government is revealed by 
a marshalling of cases and_ incidents 
quite unlike anything hitherto available 
as a study of Constitutional Law. 

The manner in which the presidential 
initiative blends during war time into 
the doctrine distilled from the “Com- 
mander in Chief,” clause is rather fright- 
ening. All of us knew that the presi- 
dential initiative in legislative matters 
has long been an American tradition. 
Few of us have ever seen so well docu- 
mented the tendency of that initiative 
to become an absolute, unfettered by 
constitutional consideration, in foreign 
relations and in total war. What Corwin 
calls “the war before the war’. amounts 
to a series of some thirty to thirty-five 
steps toward war, without any clear con- 
stitutional justification. This is not to be 
construed as a criticism of the eventual 
involvement in war. It is merely illus- 
trative, of the fact that the constitution 
has less and less application to the prob- 
lems of foreign relations and of total 
war. In this respect Roosevelt simply imi- 
tated (and carried beyond his masters) 
precedents established by Lincoln and 
Wilson. An F. D. R. speech is a prime 
example. As Corwin says of President 
Roosevelt’s remarkable address making 
peremptory demands upon Congress in 
1942: “The message of September 7 can 
only be interpreted as a claim of power 
on the part of the President to suspend 
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the Constitution in a situation deemed 
by him to make such a step necessary. 
.. . He was suggesting, if not threaten- 
ing, a virtually complete suspension of 
the Constitution.” 

There was, for example, the constitu- 
tionally unjustified fifty-destroyer deal, 
the frequent recourse to imposition of 
indirect sanctions, the prewar creation 
of the National War Labor Board, etc. 
The principle set down by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland in the Curtiss-Wright case, 
namely, that the President, apart from 
the Constitution, has inherent, rather 
than delegated, power over war and for- 
eign relations, was applied more and 
more completely by our wartime Presi- 
dent. No book [I know of details in 
more scholarly and dispassionate fashion 
the story of this defect in our constitu- 
tional system, 

GODFREY SCHMIDT 


FRENCH PERSONALITIES 
AND PROBLEMS 

By D. W. Brogan. 241 pages. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.00 
D. W. Brogan, author 
of The English Peo- 
ple, The American 
Character, The Free 
Stale, gives us in this 
book twenty-seven es- 
says on French politics 
and French culture se- 
lected from contribu- 
tions to English and D. W. Brogan 
American magazines. Born at Glasgow 
in 1900, Mr. Brogan was educated at 
Glasgow University, Oxford, and- did 
graduate work in American History at 
Harvard. He then taught American His- 
tory at the University of London and 
lectured on American Government at 
the London School of Economics. He is 
now Professor of Political Science at 
Cambridge University and still comes 
frequently to the United States. 

It is then rather astonishing to find 
him writing so gracefully, forcefully, and 
intimately about French culture and 
French affairs. Or rather it would be 
if we did not recall that his interest in 
political science must naturally have led 
him to study the complex political ideol- 
ogies of twentieth-century France. In 
fact, it is to be regretted that his selected 
essays were not recast to give us a con- 
tinuous picture. As it is, they can easily 
be seen to fall into three groups: those 











dealing with the battle of ideas before 
and between the world wars; thos 
studying from day to day the collapse 
and resurgence of France; and finally 
those that look forwatd to what we may 
still expect of France. 

Mr. Brogan, against the neo-royalists, 
believes in the French Revolution, and, 
against Vichy in the Resistance; but, in 
both cases, with discrimination, eg: 
“The Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
was a kind of political Protestantism.” 
“The Third Republic school teacher 
(unless he was a Communist) was often 
a Mason and a zealous guardian of the 
spirit of the Craft.” “To ignore the 
treason of Thorez and his brethren is, 
to ignore one of the most important 
factors in the situation.” ‘The. govern- 
ment of the National Defeat of 1940 
came into existence more legally than 
the Government of National Defense in 
1870.” On the other hand: “I do not 
believe that De Gaulle represents all 


that counts or will count in the future 


of France. But he does represent, first of 
all, the refusal to admit the thesis that 
France should or could make peace with 
Hitlerism.” 

Enough perhaps to show that in this 
book the reader may find widely rami- 
fied knowledge and highly objective 
judgments. LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE 

By Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 184 pages. 

Declan X McMullen Co. $2.00 
With the possible ex- 
ception of tax collect- 
ors, labor leaders, and 
housing expediters, no 
group on the contem- 
porary American scene 
has been pilloried with 
more abuse than after- 
dinner speakers. There 
is a growing legend R. I. Gannon 
to the effect that going to a banquet 
nowadays invariably involves listening 
to a bore. All too often the legend is 
painfully true. But when after-dinner 
talk is brilliant, even the most dead- 
pan, cynical, and easy-to-bore banquet: 
goer gobbles it up with relish. And on 
the way home he might even reluctantly 
concede that it was the most delectable 
item on the menu. In After Black Coffee 
we find some of the best post-prandial 
concoctions of humor, wisdom, and re- 
fined charm served in the New York 
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area during the last seven or eight years. 
Father Gannon, President of Ford- 
ham University, is a convincing adver- 
tisement for the broad, liberal arts 
education which he and his fellow 
Jesuits have always held up as an ideal. 
He seems to be perfectly at home in 
the most diverse environments. He is 
just as masterful when talking om 
Christian Humanism to the New York 
Zoological Society or when lamenting 
the untimely exit of “The Vanishing 
Absolute” before the New York State 
Bar Association as he is when extolling 
the unsung competence of ““The Hedge- 
master” before the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick or when expounding the real 
solution of “The Jesuit Enigma” to the 
Sons of Xavier. He can talk to the Pan 
American Society and almost by way 
of a digression work in an especially 
appropriate eulogy of Garcia Moreno, 
or he can address the General Pulaski 
Memorial Committee and talk convinc- 
ingly about the genius and valor of 
Poland. Always he inspires the con- 
fidence and respect due to a man ‘ob- 
viously in control of his subject and his 
situation. 

If you prize an evening’s fun with 
a mind that scintillates and can smack 
your lips over the facile turning of a 
phrase, get yourself a copy of After 
Black Coffee. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


GOD'S OWN METHOD 

By Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 160 

pages. Sign Press. $2.00 
On the last page of 
Father McDonough’s 
book there is 2n un- 
pretentious little pray- 
er. It is a prayer fa- 
miliar to anyone who 
has ever said the An- 
gelus. But it is headed 
with this unfamiliar 
yet suggestive title: A. McDonough 
Prayer for Grace to Co-operate with 
God’s Own Method. By appending this 
postscript the author has, perhaps al- 
most unwittingly, gathered up his theme 
into a single chord and struck one last 
reaffirmation of the lofty motif running 
throughout his thoughts on Redemp- 
tion. 

Father McDonough is aware of the 
frightening dignity and tremendous re- 
sponsibility of being a Christian. He 
knows, and he wants us to know, that, 
whether we like it or not, we are always 
busy making history. And whether we 
make it well or ill depends upon how 
carefully we have schooled ourselves in 
God’s Own Method of dealing with the 
realities of a world wherein sin and 
grace are in deadly conflict and no man’s 
life is without its repercussions on the 
life of society. “Crucifixion Friday is 
the focal point in all our history,” he 
writes, and unless eur problems of per- 
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sonal living and the social problems of 
mankind in general are met and ap- 
praised by the wisdom taught from Cal- 
vary’s cross, we are doomed to make a 
mess of ourselves and of the world. God 
has designed a magnificent plan to avoid 
that tragic outcome, but even God’s de- 
signs are in some ways dependent upon 
man’s willingness to co-operate with 
God’s Own Method. Hence the aptness 
of that final prayer. 

Enriched with long experience as a 
teacher of dogmatic theology, Father 
McDonough has none of the stuffiness 
of the professional theologian who re- 
fuses to come down from his pedestal of 
academic learning. He retains an ability 
to popularize abstruse theological no- 
tions, and his adroit usage of Sacred 
Scriptures gives force to the impact of 
his message on attentive readers. 

DENIS O’FARREL 


CHINA’S DESTINY 
By Chiang Kai-shek. 
Translation by Wang Chung-hui. 
Introduction by Lin Yutang. 260 
pages. Macmillan Company. $2.75 


Authorized 


CHINA’S DESTINY 

By Chiang Kai-shek. Notes and Com- 

mentary by Philip Jaffe. 347 pages. 

Roy Publishers. $3.50 
China’s Civil War in 
the United States has 
broken out again! ‘The 
noise and fury of bat- 
tle now centers around 
the above two English” 
translations of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China’s Destiny. Up ta 
very recently, this Pres. Chiang 
book, China’s Destiny, has been hidden 
away in thegsupersecret files of the State 
Department under the classification of 
“top secret.” This curious fact came to 
light when a group of Congressmen ap- 





. 
proached the State Department and re- 


quested to examine the English transla- 
tion of China’s Destiny. They were met 
with a flat refusal on the part of the 
Secretary of State, who ruled that it was 
a “top secret” document! And this in 
spite of the fact that China’s Destiny, 
published in Chungking in 1943, had by 
the end of the year gone through two 
hundred printings, and sold over a mil- 
lion copies in China! Why all the se- 
crecy about the English translation? The 
question is highly interesting in the 
answers and motives it evokes, none of 
them very flattering to the sacred in- 
tegrity of our State Department. 

China’s Destiny is the history of the 
Chinese nation as seen through the eyes 
of her great leader, Chiang Kai-shek— 
the symbol to the world of China’s long 
resistance to Japan. It is Chiang’s own 
political testament—a great human docu- 
ment. In it the President of China 
speaks of China’s national heritage, her 











MEETING 
GREAT MEN 


Great books do not appear out of thin 
air: they imply a great man with a pen 
somewhere in the background: we shall 
think his books better worth reading if 
we can meet him. In a new series GREAT 
WRITERS OF THE WORLD, we hope to 
introduce great writers in such a way 
that the reader will really feel he knows 
them—as one should after being intro- 
duced. The first in the series is 


HORACE 
by Alfred Noyes 


The line taken in this, as in the volumes 
to follow, is to show the background 
against which Horace wrote, his person- 
ality, his friends (he went to school with 
Brutus) and-to give gencrous quotations 
from his writings, always with a transla- 
tion—in this case Mr. Noyes has turned 
some of Horace's poetry into lovely Eng- 
lish verse. After reading this book, you 
really do feel that you know Horace 
rather better than you know most of your 
neighbors. The second in the series will 
be BOCCACCIO by Francis McManus to 
be published in May, and there are three 
others in preparation on Dante, Rabelais 
and de Maupassant. All will be priced 
at $3.50. 


THE REDEMPTION OF ISRAEL 
by John Friedman 


This is a book the world has been waiting 
for—current Jewish problems seen in the 
light of all God's dealings with His peo- 
ple. The author, a convert Jew, sees signs 
that the wanderings of his people are 
nearly over, the conversion of Israel at 
hand. He writes of the Jew in history, of 
the misery of so many Jews today, of the 
glorious destiny that awaits them when 
they turn their tremendous sew | and 
enterprise at last to the service of Christ 
their King. $2.50. 


DESIGNS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING 
by Peter Michaels 


Anything, says Peter Michaels, from a 
grocery store to a lunatic asylum can be, 
and ought to be, run in a Catholic way. 
He gives some startling suggestions about 
Catholic ways to dress, run a restaurant, 
nurse the sick and half a dozen other 
matters. His book is great fun, entirely 
practical, and will annoy only those who 
think their Catholicism should be con-‘ 
cealed as carefully as their underwear. 

$2.50. 


Order from your book store 
or from 


SHEED 
& 
WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 






















































The Spectacular New 


THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


has been awarded book 
club rights to TWO 
more outstanding books— 


"This Is My Story", ($3.00) startling 
expose of Communist underground, 


by 
LOUIS F. BUDENZ, 


and "Pere Antoine", ($2.50) a thrill- 
ing new novel by 


REV. EDW. F MURPHY, 
author of "The Scarlet Lily". 


Regular price—$5.50, but Members 
pay only $4.00 for both, plus postage. 


The purchase of either book, singly, 
counts toward a Free Dividend.) Save 
up te 40%, through the club of 


GOOD books—BETTER prices— 
BEST variety—and YOUR choice. 


On all Dual Selections (two books) you 
may take Both, or Either, or Neither. 


John C. Tully, President 
Thomas More Book Shop 
220 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Enroll me in your book club. Send advance 
notices. | agree to buy four books a year. 
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225 N. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 504, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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past sufferings at the hands of imperial- 
ism, her present problems, and her fu- 
ture needs. President Chiang, speaking 
to his own people, expounds his phi- 
losophy of national revolution and re- 
construction. He proposes a_ ten-year 
plan for industrial and social develop- 
ment. Also, he reviews the Kuomintang’s 
record in China’s unification and prog- 
ress. Finally, he stresses China’s respon- 
sibilities, growing out of her great 
heritage and her new role in the family 
of nations. Chiang gives his full support 
to a-new world organization. He warns, 
however, that there will never be peace 
with justice in the world until all peo- 
ples, including the people of Asia, attain 
national freedom and equality. 

The Macmillan edition is the only 
authorized version of China’s Destiny. 
It is translated by Wang Chung-hui, 
Ph.D., former judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The in- 
troduction by Lin Yutang is excellent. 

The translation published by Roy was 
made by two Chinese, both anonymous, 
presumably residents of Yenan, the Chi- 
nese Communist capital. Introduction 
and commentary is by Philip Jaffe, who 
also supplies the ten thousand words of 
footnotes. Mr. Jaffe has been identified 
for years with pro-Communist enter- 
prises and has pleaded guilty to the 
theft of documents from the State and 
Navy Departments in 1945. The Roy 
edition gives us the Communist party 
line on China as revealed in the intro- 
duction, footnotes, and commentary. 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


LIFE AND THE DREAM 
By Mary Colum. 454 pages. Double- 
$3.50 


day & Co. 

The wife of the poet, 
Padraic Colum, has 
written a book of liter- 
ary reminiscences cov- 
ering nearly fifty years. 
Life and the Dream is 
both. fascinating and 
irritating. To begin 
with its irritating as- 
pects; Mary Colum Mary Colum 

spent her early years at convent board- 
ing schools in Ireland and on the con- 
tinent, and though she has nothing but 
praise for what she acquired from them 
in cultural and scholarly lines, she seems 
‘never to have gained any more insight 
than the most rank outsider into the 
purposes underlying the surface quaint- 
nesses she describes so amusingly. The 
“tendency to criticize religious prac- 
tices’ which she says was pointed out 
to her at school as her besetting sin has 
apparently never been eradicated. Then 
too, her sharp tongue occasionally lashes 
out at some individual, perhaps at one 
still living, with such venom as to make 
the reader uncomfortable. She irritates 
also by an assumption that the literary 











Do you know the 
amswers?... 





How many apostles were present 
at the Transfiguration? 


Who was the first Pope to ride 
in an airplane? 


You and your family can have 
hours of fun and instruction 
answering hundreds of ques- 
tions like these found in a new 


quiz book: 


A CATHOLIC 
QUIZ BOOK 


By H. A. Kenny and G. P. Keane 


There are forty-two quizzes in 
alli—enough questions to keep 
every member of the family 
busy for hours. Sharpen your 
wits on questions about the 
Bible, the Papacy and the Vati- 
can, history, the saints, feasts 
and fasts and many others. Send 
for your copy today and see 
how many questions you can an- 
swer. Then turn to the back of 
the book and check your score. 
$2.00 will bring the book to 
/ you, postage prepaid. 
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60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 S| 





Enclosed is $ Please send 


me . . copies of A CATHO- 


LIC QUIZ BOOK. 
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Fulton Sheen’s 


PREFACE 
TO 


RELIGION 





REFACE to RELIGION is 

a practical philosophy, not 
only because people will be able 
to work it out readily on the 
roadway of life, but because 
they are going to understand 
it. Sheen has never written with 
such clarity. Readers will be 
able to grasp the meaning of 
this book at once; the obstru- 
sive and the obscure have been 
suppressed. This book, like the 
Bible itself, is for all classes 
and creeds. PREFACE TO RE- 
LIGION is an excellent account 
of man’s relationship to God. 
It is not only a preface to re- 
ligion, it is a preface to living. 
It would be a fine gift for a 
young man or woman, as it will 
give these young people a solid 
foundation for their future life 
with God. PREFACE TO RE- 
LIGION is for Catholic, Jew, 


Protestant and Unbeliever. 


At Your Bookstore 2.50 


, 





The 
LENTEN SERMONS 
of FULTON SHEEN 


CALVARY AND THE MASS 
THE CROSS AND THE BEATITUDES 
THE DIVINE VERDICT 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 
GOD AND WAR 
RAINBOW OF SORROW 
SEVEN VIRTUES 
SEVEN WORDS TO THE CROSS 
SEVEN WORDS OF JESUS AND MARY 
VICTORY OVER VICE 


Just Published 
. CHARACTERS OF THE PASSION 


$1.40 Each 


Eleven Volumes Cloth Bound Alike 





P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Publishers Since 1826 


Write for our Book Catalogue. 








12 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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is the normal one for educated people, 
and that there is something wrong with 
a college-bred woman who is content to 
make a home for husband and children. 
But, on the fascinating side, which 
probably outweighs the other, are Mrs. 
Colum’s vivid pen sketches of the un- 
forgettable figures of the Irish literary 
renaissance—Yeats, Synge, A. E., Lady 
Gregory—and of Padraic Pearse and the 
other high-minded, valorous young 
Irishmen who participated in the fate- 
ful rebellion of Easter, 1916. She was 
an intimate friend of most of these and 
played a part in the movements they 
represented. 

MARY BURKE HOWE 


IN THIS THY DAY 

By Michael McLaverty. 213 pages. 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
This is another story 
built around the un- 
conscious cruelty of a 
pious old lady. Wid- 
owed Mrs. Mason 
wouldn’t omit the 
family rosary for love 
nor money, but de- 
spite her long devo- 
tions she remains at M. McLaverty 
seventy-four as flinty and imperious a 
matriarch as ever embittered the hearts 
of over-docile sons and daughters. Her 
son, Ned, is in love with Mary Devlin, 
a next-door neighbor, but Mrs. Mason 
has little time for the Devlins, whom 
she considers inyprovident and shiftless. 
So the lovers have to content themselves 
with secret meetings, and the exacting 
demands of day-to-day chores make 
these few and brief. 

In the hand-to-mouth existence which 
is the lot of the coastland farmer, Ned's 
chance to marry depends entirely upon 
his mother’s willingness to give him a 
piece of land. And Mrs. Mason, for 
all her apparent spirituality, is de- 





also limited by duties at home. Her 
sister Barbara gets tired of the rugged 
life of the seacoast dwellers and leaves 
home to become a-wWaitress in an in- 
land town. This saddles Mary with the 
full-time burden of keeping house for 
her father and crippled brother. Tessie, 
another sister, is happily married to 
Paddy Boden and their enviable blithe- 
ness of spirit constantly reminds Ned 
and Mary of the persistent frustration 
hounding their own lives. Nerves are 
sometimes frayed and there are lovers’ 
quarrels, but the story ends with Ned 
and Mary protesting their love for one 
another, though still unmarried. Ned 
throws off his mother’s shackles by run- 
ning away to sea, and we are left with 
an unspoken assurance that Mary will 
wait for him. 

Like most of Mr. McLaverty’s work, 
In This Thy Day is remarkable, not 








THE ROSARY FOR 
LITTLE FINGERS 
Frederick Cook 


ey 


Prepare your little ones for 
May devotions with this 
two-color volume, com- 


ion to the well-loved 


Child with Folded Hands 
(56 pp., $.50) and The Way 
of the Cross for Little Feet 
(40 pp., $.25). Explaining 
the Rosary in simple and 
winning terms, it has gen- 
eral introductory verses for 
the three sets of Mysteries, 
followed by separate 
rhymes and full-page pic- 
tures to illustrate each sep- 
arate meditation. 





44 pp., paperbound, $.50 
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for the simple story it tells, but for the 











Announcing 


THE WISDOM OF GOD 
FIDELIS RICE, C.P. 


The articles by Fr. Rice 
which first appeared in these 
pages have now been gathered 
into book form, with an in- 
troduction by Joseph E. Me- 
Carthy, D.D., Bishop of Port- 
land, Maine. The theme is 
the presence of materialism, 
indifferentism, and defeatism 
in the modern world, against 
which the author poses re- 
flections on St. Paul’s love of 
the wisdom and power of 


God. May 


AS THE MORNING STAR 


MARION A. HABIG, O.F.M. 


Reflections on the last two 
years of the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, his last blessings 
and Testament, and _ the 
spread of the three orders. 


May 
THE DECLAN X.McMULLEN CO. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





























Perfect Gift 


This beautifully-made, [life-like doll (with 
lovely hand-painted features) makes an 
ideal first communion, confirmation, or grad- 
uation gift. Will be cherished by parochial 
school students, people of sincere religious 
faith, collectors. To order direct from manu- 
facturers, mark coupon below clearly. Money 
refunded if you are not delighted. 


LOUELLA DOLLS, INC. 
799 Broadway, Dept. 54, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find (J check ( money order (J cash in the amount 
of $ .. for which send, postpaid 

} 7” size (shown), hand-painted features, movable 
arms 2.75 
C) 11” size, hand-painted features, movable head, 
5 arms and legs @ $5.25 

—) 15” size, hand-painted features, movable head, 

arms and legs, closing eyes @ $10.00 
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be refunded, 
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authenticity of its characters and of 
the Irish countryside in which they 
move and express themselves. Here are 
their fierce pride, their capacity for 
bitterness, their compassion for the un- 
fortunate, and their pervasive faith. 
Even minor characters like Mary’s grand- 
father, Dan Scullion, and the handyman 
known as the Curate manage to get 
off more food for thought in their genial 
philosophizing than you can pick up 
in half-a-dozen second-rate novels which 
owe their success to high-blown publicity 
and a vigorous dash (or perhaps an 
emptied cellar) of mixed spice. 
ROBERT MICHELE 


THE QUIZ KIDS 
By Eliza Merrill Hickok. 200 pages. 
$2.50 


Houghton Mifflin. 
This is the inside story 
of one of America’s 
most popular radio 
shows. In a book as 
honest and refreshing 
as childhood and as 
entertaining as the 
Quiz Kids themselves, 
Miss Hickok proves 
her point. The Quiz Eliza M. Hickok 
Kids are perfectly normal youngsters. If 
you’re already helping to keep their 
Hooper rating up each Sunday night 
you know this without seeing it in print. 
But you'll enjoy reading .about Joel’s 
complete boredom with Hollywood, 
Gerard’s frank review of John Kieran’s 
book on nature. You'll chuckle at the 
way the kids gang up on celebrities like 
Tallulah Bankhead and Bob Hope. But 
while laughing aloud at their boners, 
you'll feel like hugging each one of 
them when you put the book down. 

The author knows whereof she speaks. 
She’s been with the show since Septem- 
ber 1940 and has pitched in on all 
phases of its production. She’s coached 
Joe Kelley on the questions, mothered 
the Kids on trips, and introduced the 
crew to President Truman. How much 
fun it has been for her and her asso- 
ciates shines through on every page. 

+ TRUDY MULCAHY 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE SECRET SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Fergus Macdonald, C.P. 220 
pages. United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. $3.00 

“Give the password, brother!” The fasci- 
nation of that command captivated the 
hearts of no mean portion of the male 
population of the United States during 
the last century. Father Macdonald with 
the sure hand of an expert describes the 
impact of that conquest on the hierarchy 
of the United States. 

Quoting from correspondence of the 
hierarchy, he effectively establishes that 
it was not indifferent to the threat of 
the lodges to supernatural faith. This 
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An innovation in 16mm sound pro- 
jector development . . . the new, sleek 
Victor “60” combines modern design 
and many new mechanical improve- 
ments. It is truly the finest teaching 
tool for religious training. 


As smart in appearance as today’s air- 
plane luggage — with its light-weight, 
aluminum case and matching speaker 
— the Model “60” further affirms 
Victor leadership in the 16mm equip- 
ment field. As far ahead as its strik- 
ing appearance are the new engineer- 
ing refinements which provide simplic- 
ity of operation and peak performance 
for small or large groups. 


Learn about this teaching triumph by 
writing today for booklet describing 
“The New Victor 60” — a booklet of 
good counsel in making the correct 
sound movie equipment selection. 


VICTOR 
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threat was seen, aside from the revolu- 

tionary character of some of the lodges, 
in their naturalism, their pseudoreligious 
ritualism, and their oath-bound secrecy. 

The hesitancy of the hierarchy im pro- 
hibiting membership in particular secie- 
ties was attributable to two practical 
difficulties. Father Macdonald, again 
quoting the hierarchy, shows that these 
were: first, the difficulty of discovering 
whether a particular lodge was infected 
with the evils; and secondly, the inad- 
visability of forbidding membership if 
the lodge was only suspect. 

The struggle resulting upon this hesi- 
tancy is presented by Father Macdonald 
with a fine appreciation of the dramatic. 
His pen is logical, his view is mellowed 
by humor, and his censure is sympa- 
thetic. His work is marked by maturity 
of judgment, not to say sophistication, 
but is free from the slightest tinge of 
rancor or cynicism. One feels that he 
would be a good choice, as one’s biog- 
rapher. 

JEROME D. HANNAN 


WE SAW SOUTH AMERICA 

By Sister M. Frederick Lochemes, 

O.S.F. 308 pages. The Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $3.00 
This is a unique and useful book, re- 
flecting the first impact of the Catholic 
continent of South America upon: an 
active, cultured, and sensitive spirit. Ac- 
companied by Sister Mary Patrice, O.S.F., 
the authoress, Dean of Cardinal Stritch 
College, Milwaukee, spent the wartime 
year 1943 in a leisurely yet incident- 
crowded tour of thirteen Latin American 
countries, gathering “geographies, read- 
ers, popular histories” of our Southern 
neighbors. Traveling largely by air, the 
visitors found their scanty Spanish 
scarcely essential, so deluged with hos- 
pitality were they by religious congrega- 
tions, clerical and lay authorities, and 
wealthy residents, native and foreign. 
Sister Mary Frederick encountered much 
new to her, from sacred images with 
trousseaus of exquisite garments for all 
occasions to the marvelous wood carvings 
of the baroque Latin churches. But she 
spent more time in visiting schools, 
charitable institutions, and model fac- 
tories, indefatigably gathering data while 
exchanging impressions with her hosts. 
The volume is an informal Baedeker of 
South American convents, churches, 
schools, 


JOHN E. KELLY 


SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL 

By Sister Mary De Paul Cogan. 220 

pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
For those who need a reminder that self- 
ishness, greed, and hatred are not the 
only motivating powers in this world, for 
those who desire another example of that 
divinely courageous spirit which has 
moved unfalteringly across the world 
since the time of Christ and the Apostles, 
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TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
vate lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aquaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds 
29th year. Catalog. 
— MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Dri ew York 25, N. ¥. 
(After —y ist, Mount Pecsne, Pa.) 














INTRODUCING 


MISH-AN-NOCK 


A NEW and IDEAL CATHOLIC SUMMER CAMP 
for Girls 


Located at KINGSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Under the direction and personal supervision of 
THE SISTERS OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
All Sports 
Address: 


Salt Water Bathing ~ Arts and Crafts 


Camp Director 
Our Lady of Divine Providence Convent 
Camp Mishannock 


Tel.: Kingston 669 Kingston, Massachusetts 
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CAMP NOTRE DAME ; 


In the Foothills of New Hampshire’s White Mountains4 
pe pee — 2d Oldest 27th Season—3rd Season® 
p in America as a Catholic Camp 


on NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 


FOR GIRLS 
on Lake Spofford on Granite Lake 
_— WEEKS EIGHT WEEKS 
0 Miles Apart — 10 Miles from Keene 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN; Physician in Attendance; 
Resident Registered Nurse 
Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfront 
Mature Supervision 
Rates: $185 per Season; $100 per oa & 
Free Transportation from New York and Bos 
Arrangements May Be Mage for a Post-Season ‘Week ; 
Address Inquiries to: 


John E. Cullum Mr, and Mrs. L. T. Felly 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 
State Capitol Building, Union City, N. J, K 
Phone Union 3-3840. If no answer, call Union 5-7178. 4 
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Elderly people seeking 
a permanent home 


—or who wish to spend the met or winter in 
sunny Victoria, are welcomed at St. Mary’s Priory 
Guest House (once the Glenshiel Hotel). For 
prospectus write: 


The Mother Prioress, St. Mary’s Priory 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 











ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,Reyuis. 


New Jersey 
Established in 1895 by the Sisters: of :the 
Sorro Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 


oo vou HEAR? 


Do you miss things you should 
hear? Do voices sometimes 
sound indistinct at parties, 
church and home? __T 
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ONE CASE @ ONE CORD 
be HEARING AID 


Brings to pee ows, clearly, increased volume 
sounds. Slender, light. 

Only one case. Serviced in 1 ty 

yoyo rae advantages. | One 
borter ‘an save “A” bottery 

a a Pen °*pense. Send for full facts. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID INC. 








You Can Learn Your Favorite 
instrument This Easy A-B-C Way 


@ No special talent, no previous training needed. This 
U. 8. School home-study method is so successful because 
you learn to play by playing real tunes by note, right 
from the start. And just think, you can learn your 
favorite instrument for only a few cents a day. If interested, 
mail coupon for FREE Booklet and Print- —. -Picture 
ample. See for yourself how easy it is 
a J semen, right at -home, 
me, without a private teacher. 
U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
624 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York 10, N. Y. 









FREE! Print and Picture Sample 
U. S. School of Music, 624 Brunswick Bidg., © 
N. Y. 10, N. Y¥ 


I am interested in music study, 





particularly in Pd 


instrument checked below. Please send your free * 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Music at Home,” § 
and the free Print-and-Picture Sample. 

Piano Sarophone Modern Elemen- | 
Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony 
Violin Reed Organ Other Instrument @ 
Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Have you Instr. 
PR ee ee ee ee re 























WEDDING COMMUNION 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS GRADUATION 


ALL STERLING SILVER ROSARY .56.00 
(Sterling).. 5.00 
img Silver. 5.50 
15.00 


13 in. CRUCIFIX & SICK CALL SET 3.00 

Statues 5-inch $1. 12-inch $3. 24-in. 10.00 

LAPEL CROSSES 4 for 50c—10 for 1.00 

Rosary Black, White $1 Prayerbook 1.50 

FIRST COMMUNION SET, Boy, Girl 4.50 
ORDER BY MAIL 


VICTOR LUSSIER 
2562 North Ridgeway Ave... Chicago 47, lil 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system, no signs or 

symbols; uses ABC’s. Easy to learn; easy to 
write and transcribe. Fast preparation for a job. Surpris- 
ingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. Used in leading of- 
fices and Civil Service. Also typing. Write for free booklet to 








Dept. 2304-7, 55W. 42ndSt.,N.¥.18 








ANNOUNCING — 


A Commentary on the Pentecostal 
Sequence 


The Veni Sancte Spiritus 


By REV. DR. NICHOLAS GIHR 


Author of ‘‘The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass’’— 
Now translated into English for the first time 


By REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 

A must for every ascetical library and Catholic 
home — Invaluable for every priest, seminarian, 
religious and layman. 


Order from: Limited Edition. Price $2.00 
Book Dept.. Miramar Island Creek. Mass. 












20220 (€.4th St. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 




















THE CLERICS REGULAR 
MINISTERS OF THE SICK 


(Order of St. Camillus) invite boys and young 
men to dedicate themselves to God and their 
fellow men as Priests or Brothers in the service of 
Christ's suffering brethren. Candidates for the 
Priesthood or Brotherhood please write to the 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 











Too Old to be a Priest? 


If you are twenty-eight or younger, have high 
school, good health, and the desire to be a 
priest, write to us for particulars. 


HOLY FAMILY SEMINARY 
2500 Ashby Rd. St. Louis 14, Mo. 














The Brothers of Holy Cross 


} NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
| offer to young men interested in the religious life 
| many types of activities: teaching in high schools, 
| colleges, and schools for the underprivileged boy, office 
| work, trades and many other occupations. Write for 
| illustrated booklet, “‘Holy Cross Brothers.” Address: 
| Brother Dominic Elder, C€.S.C. 

The Scholasticate, Notre Dame, Ind. 


or 
Brother Eymard Salzman, C.S.C. 
Sacred Heart Juniorate, Watertown, Wis. 


or 
Brother Silvan Mellett, C.S.C. 
| St. Joseph Juniorate, Valate, N. Y. 











SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER eg te 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Socia 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 


PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 











Trained Caseworkers wanted for 
Catholic Family & Child Welfare 
Agency Expanding and Developing 
its Program. 





GRADE | - $2400 - $3180 
GRADE Il - $2700 - $3360 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 

















Appeal to young men to join their order, 





THE FATHERS OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


either to prepare for the Holy Priesthood or 


to be Ley Brothers. For information write to 


‘REV. FATHER COMMANDER, 
OUR LADY OF MERCY MONASTERY, P. O. Box 188, Berea, Ohio 











and 


courses. If you are 
problem through the 


charges! 





For East 


Rev. Ri 


Society of the Divine Savior, 
Blackwood, New Jersey. 


The egistrar, 
MOTHER OF THE SAVIOR SEMINARY 


DO YOU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST ? 
We welcome to our Society any worthy y 
to leave the world and consecrate himself to God. 
Missionary Priest he will devote his life either to giving retreats, missions, 
lectures, special Sunday and feast-day sermons, or to the work of education and 
the apostolate of the press. As a Missionary of the Foreign Missions a varied 
eat apostolate awaits him; but ordinarily only volunteers are sent. 

raduates of the elementary school, and such as 
high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are welcome to corre- 
spond. Advanced ‘student 
too 


oung man who is sincerely willing 
As a Salvatorian Home- 


ve had some or complete 


ts who are deficient in Latin credits receive special 
to pay the full fees we shall seek to solve your 
of special benefactors. 


Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate immediately. No 


Write to one of the addresses below saying you want to become a Salvatorian 
Priest and indicate your age, health, extent 


education, etc. 

For Mid-West The Rev. Registrar, 
and West SALVATORIAN SEMINARY 

i the Divine Savior, 

St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, 





BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Di d Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and neve who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
Boys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Moly Mill P. O., Mubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition ai 





be given consideration. 


a 











THE MARIANNHILL FATHERS 


invite vere men, desirous of dedicating their 
lives to under the banner of Our Lady and 
St. Anne. Courses are offered for High School, 
College and Philosophy students. Liberal allow- 
ance for n cases. For descriptive booklet, 
prospectus and further information, write to: 
Very Rev. Fr. 
St. Bernard's Seminary 





Rector 
Brighton, Michigan 














THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 


men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describin 
te peng upon request to = yore man desiring to 


equest 
eligious Hospital 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signe! Mounteln, Tens. 








oF poor. 
the various activities of the 
jevote his life to the service of 


rs ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 


Box 360, Rt. 1, “‘Glennondele,”’ Clayton, Me. 





this eloquently simple story is the an. 
swer. 

From the Philippines, Hong Kong 
and South China, Korea, Manchuria, 
and the Russian zone, and the Japanese 
Islands have come the Sisters’ accounts 
of their stirring and often terrifying ex- 
periences. It is not the brutality, disease, 
starvation, and exposure to the imper- 
sonal forces of nature which hold one’s 
attention on the Sisters’ story, but their 
tenacious desire to suffer these things and 
more if only they could return to their 
“homes” and continue their battle for 
Christ. And by “home” they meant their 
individual convents and missions within 
the boundaries of the very land of their 
sufferings. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M. CONV. 


END AS A MAN 

By Calder Willingham. 350 pages. 

The Vanguard Press. $2.75 
The purpose of The Academy, a South- 
ern military school, was to produce 
Army officers of high caliber. Here, in 
the words of The Academy’s head, 
young Americans “might learn the 
spiritual cleanliness which makes a man 
rise in the morning prepared to meet 
the day, secure in the knowledge he is 
a decent individual with no need to bow 
his head to anyone.” 

Of all the cadets that parade through 
the pages of this book, there isn’t a de- 
cent individual among them. They rose 
in the morning secure in the knowledge 
that last night’s lechery would be re- 
peated, secure in the knowledge that 
barbaric hazing of freshmen would 
punctuate the periods of the day. Lying, 
drunkenness, disloyalty, perversion, gam- 
bling, and all the lowness of unregen- 
erate human nature seethe and _ find 
willing outlet behind the facade of mili- 
tary discipline and respectability. 

It may be that conditions are so in 
some military institution. But even if 
such conditions were verified in an in- 
stitution that was of vital concern to 
every citizen of this country, there 
would hardly be justification for posing 
the problem in the lurid talk and foul . 
chatter of gutter barbarians which Mr. 
Willingham utilizes in telling his almost 
plotless tale. He has succeeded in writing 
of vice shorn of allure and portrayed in 
all its native squalor. And though this is 
to his credit, that’s about all the credit 
due him. As a novel, End as a Man is 
simply a poor first attempt. 

DAVID BULMAN,-C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


DEFEAT IN VICTORY. By Jan Ciecha- 
nowski. 397 pages. Doubleday & Co. $3.50. 
This is the tragic story of Poland’s war 
years. Told by the former Polish Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, it is not a wild 
denunciation of that unprincipled policy of 
appeasement which finally led to the be- 
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trayal of Poland into the hands of a totali- 
tarian regime. The very temperateness of 
Ciechanowski’s language, the absence of 
bitterness, and the still unquenched hope 
that the United States may prove equal to 
its responsibilities as the most powerful 
country in the world make his story all the 
more impressive. There are interesting side- 
lights on personalities like Welles and 
Stettinius, Roosevelt, Churchill, and Miko- 
lajezyk and a sober indictment of Russian 
treachery during the Warsaw _ uprising. 
Students of contemporary history cannot 
afford to overlook this step-by-step account 
of the Polish tragedy. 


THE NEGRO HANDBOOK. By Florence 
Murray, 392 pages. Current Books, Inc. 
$5.00. For the third time Miss Murray 
has compiled a handbook of information 
pertaining to the Negro segment of our 
population. Previous editions appeared in 
1942 and 1944. The book is a Who’s Who 
of outstanding Negroes in the fields of labor, 
entertainment, politics, sports, art, and litera- 
ture as well as a factual account of the 
Negro situation in such matters as religion, 
education, crime, health, housing, war rec- 
ords, and lawsuits. Notable cases of race 
discrimination are commented upon, and 
there are numerous tables of comparative 
statistics in regard to social problems facing 
minority groups in America. The statistics 
are as up-to-date as can be reasonably ex- 
pected, and the book will be of value to 
writers, social workers, and sociologists. 


THE THREE AGES OF THE _IN- 
TERIOR LIFE. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Vol I. Translated by Sister 
M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 494 pages. B. 
Herder Book Co. $5.00. Recognized master 
of mystical doctrine, Father Lagrange’s 
spiritual classic Les Trois Ages de la Vie 
Intérieure is the mature summation of his 
lifetime of teaching. Here Sister Timothea 
makes the first half of the work available 
to English-speaking readers. In this section 
the learned Dominican, Professor at the 
Angelicum in Rome, treats of The Sources 
of the Interior Life and The Purification 
of the Soul in Beginners. Father Lagrange’s 
doctrine is inspired by three great doctors 
of the Church: St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
John of the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales. 
All his exposition is directed toward eluci- 
dating that cardinal principle of Dominican 
spirituality, namely, that infused contempla- 
tion is the normal culmination of the fer- 
vent soul’s dedication to God. 


Reviewers 

Jerome D. HANNAN, S.T.D., J.C.D., is Pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at the Catholic Univer- 
sity and edits The Jurist. 

Joun E. KeEtty, student of South Amer- 
ican culture, is author of Pedro de Alvarado, 
Conquistador. 

Louis J. A. Mercter, Pu.D., author of 
Challenge of Humanism, is Professor of 
Comparative Philosophy and Literature at 
Georgetown University. 

Trupy Mutcany is a free-lance writer 
who lives in New York City. 

RONALD Norris, C.P., is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American China 
Policy Association. 

Goprrey ScuHMipt, former Deputy Indus- 
trial Commissioner of New York State, 
teaches Constitutional Law at Fordham Uni- 
versity 





False ideas on 
religion and life 
should make no head- 
way with boys who 
read this book. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


Father. Always Ready. Growing 


Serving God. 


Urgently recommended to Families 


Read these Endorsements: 


This is a practical book for Catholic boys. It tells them 
how to prepare spiritually for later life, without be- 
coming “‘sissies.”’ It gives the answer of the Church 
to many things that worry boys. It is written just as 
Father Siekmann would talk to them in his rectory, an- 
swering their many questions.—A Father 


I am much impressed with this book. The book is ex- 
cellent, and will have great appeal to boys, their par- 
ents and their teachers.—A Priest 


Advice for Boys 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
CATHOLIC YOUTHS 
By the REV. T. C. SIEKMANN 


Price $2.50 


This book supplies the necessary information to boys on the purpose of life and 
how to save their souls, as may be judged from these chapters. 


Cheerful Virtue. A Light Heart. Presence of God. Mother Dear. Your 
Up in Religion. Honesty. Watch Your 
Language. Girls. Personality. Temptation, Mental Prayer. Examination 
of Conscience. Holy Communion. The 
Keeping Busy. The Way God Looks at You. Be an Active Catholic. 


A BOOK FOR 
BOYS OR TO AID 
PARENTS IN THE 

INSTRUCTION 
OF THEIR SONS 


CLOTH 
BOUND 


Rosary. The Mass. Athletics. 


with Boys. 


| JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., DEPT. 16 
153 PARK PLACE 
| NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


: Enclosed is $.....for..... of MY advice for 


' copies 
« Boys,” postpaid. 
; PND cas sc dcddckedibnsnesiekadasSubascd 
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COLORED SISTERS 


The Handmaids of Mary are a congregation 
of religious women under the direction of His 
Eminence, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York. The primary purpose of the founda- 
tion is to give young women the opportunity 
of consecrating their lives to God, for their 
own sanctification and for the propagation of 
the Faith their people. For their sup- 
port the Sisters depend on the charitable con- 
tributions of their friends. 

The Mother House is in the densely popu- 
lated area of Harlem in New York City. The 
Novitiate is at Princess Bay, Staten Island. 


All communications should be addressed to: 


MOTHER MARY DOROTHY 
19 West 124 Street New York City 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 

estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y 

















April, 1947 


The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in-devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 
a 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








A Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling You to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sisters are 
a Congregation of trained Social 
Workers and Educators, affiliated with 
the Passionist Fathers. The Novitiate 
for the United States is at Mt. St. 
Joseph, Bristol, R. |. For particulars 
apply to the Rev. Mother Provincial, 
C.P. 


NEW 


al 


HAIR NETS 
Made of 


100% PURE SILK 









743 9th Ave. 
New York 19, N. Y, 
Send Money Order or Check 
Money refunded if not 
satisfied 


WEISER'S DISTRIBUTORS 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 


the 
MOST SACRED HEART 
OF JESUS 


Cantisetes interested in devoting their lives to 
teaching, nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory o the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 
Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








MARY AND MARTHA WORK 


and frequent prayer are all that we can offer 
to girls wishing to be saints. 


The Sisters of Charity of Zams 


help in the domestic department of seminaries 
and in the care of old people. Candidates apply to 
Mother Provincial, St. Joseph’s Home, 705 Clyman 
St., Watertown, Wis. 














YOUNG LADIES 


wishing to become co-victims with Christ through 
the active apostolate of cr ‘outh, of al- 
leviating the infirmities of the a , of manag- 
ing the domestic affairs of Steps residences 
and 4-5 colleges and seminaries are 
invited to join the - 

















SISTERS apoumes OF THE MOST 
PRECIOUS BLOOD 
St. Joseph's Pn Columbia, Pa. 
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in Focus & 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


The Chequer Board by Nevil Shute 

> All save one of the novels reviewed 
here this month deal, in some way, with 
antipathy and injustice between people 
belonging to different groups, mostly 
racial. 

Mr. Shute’s book, the least impressive 
he has done, tells of Turner, an ex- 
soldier and doubtfully ethical business- 
man, who, upon learning that he will 
soon die from injuries received in the 
late war, sets out from his home near 
London to find three men who, when 
they were his fellow patients in a hos- 
pital, were all in trouble. He feels re- 
morse for not having kept in touch with 
them. 

The first was a callow, snobbish of- 
ficer, miserable because his cheap, amoral, 
often-wed wife had luxurious tastes he 
could not afford to gratify. From this 
man’s horrified, embittered mother, 
Turner learns that he is divorced from 
the actress and living in Burma with a 
Burmese wife. Going to Burma, Turner 
discovers that, far from being a beach- 
comber, the officer is now mature and 
manly and happily married to a woman 
whose darker skin does not prevent her 
from being intelligent, charming, and 
an excellent wife. 

The officer's Burmese wife would not 
be accepted in England, yet Dave Le- 
surier, an American Negro soldier who 
was the second of ‘Turner's friends, 
found in England an absence of the 
discrimination he had been subjected 
to at home. White American soldiers’ 
resentment of the equal status given the 
Negroes by the English led to a false 
charge of attempted rape against Le- 
surier and a manhunt at the climax of 
which the Negro tried suicide. Now, 
Turner learns, Dave is living in Eng- 
land, doing work he could not get in 
Tennessee, and married to an English 
girl. 

The third soldier, an Englishman, 
had, from early manhood, been taught 
to kill swiftly and silently. He had re- 
plied to a drunken bully’s physical as- 
sault in the only way he knew—mur- 
derously. Turner hears that he has been 
let off lightly and is now living nor- 
mally and free of stigma, His quest 
completed, Turner faces death tran- 
quilly. . 


Although his story begins engagingly, 


Mr. Shute does not sustain the reader's 
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interest and credulity for, strangely 
for him, he is dealing with problems 
rather than people. The problems are 
oversimplified in statement and in solu- 
tion. As there is a remote, dispassionate 
quality to the pat narrative, there is 
a facile, unconvincing note in its de- 
nouement. 

(Morrow. $2.75) 


Gentleman's 


Agreement by 
Hobson 


Laura Z. 
Pm Phil Green is not a Jew, but, to get 
a fresh “angle” for a magazine series on 
anti-Semitism, he poses as a Jew for two 
months. Thus he learns at first hand 
how painful is the eflect of the various 
manifestations of anti-Semitism. His ex- 
periment, though revealing and reward- 
ing in enabling him to do some original 
and reputation-making writing, is costly 
in that it subjects his: small son to ju- 
venile anti-Semitism and 
him his fiancée. 

Though serious, even solemn, in man- 
ner, this is a slick and superficial treat- 
ment of an involved and shameful so- 
cial scandal. The leading characters are 
all against anti-Semitism. Good. They 
are atheists, materialists, adherents and 
practitioners of -the “new morality” 
which condones adultery, convenient 
lying, etc. Not so good. By the standards 
ol these sympathetically presented peo- 
ple, anti-Semitism is actually unexcep- 
tionable and inevitable. If God does not 
exist, there is no brotherhood of man; 
therefore anti-Semitism cannot be ‘re- 
sisted on that ground. If men are no 
more than matter, then they are not 
specifically different from animals; 
therefore you might as well go into the 
jungle and try to argue lions out of 
attacking other breeds as try to prove 
to non-Jews that they should not dis- 
like and mistreat Jews. If one makes up 
one’s own morality to suit one’s lusts or 
momentary advantage, the moral law is 
discredited and rejected; therefore it is 
impossible to say that anti-Semitism, in 
theory or in particular instances, is 
wrong. 

The point is that anti-Semitism is 
evil (and it is, of course, unmistakably 
and grievously) only in the light of 
truths which the characters who are 
the author’s spokesmen cast aside and 
ridicule. This novel, then, far from 
contributing to a solution of a poisonous 


almost loses 





situation, really serves to convey the 
mistaken impression that any solution js 
hopeless. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.75) 


Blood Brother by Elliott Arnold 

> The two central figures of this lengthy 
and well-done historical novel are Co. 
chise, chief of the Chircahua Apache 
Indians in the Southwest, and Thomas 
Jeffords, his triend who became Indian 
agent for the reservation on which the 
tribe ultimately was confined. Around 
them Mr. Arnold has woven an elab. 
orate narrative which pictures. the 
American settlement of Arizona and 
New Mexico and the trouble it involved 
with Indians and Mexicans. The author's 
sympathies are wholly with the Indians 
and he has made Cochise little less than 
a demigod. Indian atrocities are depicted 
as almost exclusively reprisals for white 
perfidy and general injustice. If this 
is a highly partisan version of history, 
it has the merit of doing something to 
rebut or balance the common notion 
that the Indians got only their due and 
the tendency to ignore the mistreatment 
to which they were subjected. The story 
moves smoothly, with periodic climaxes 
of a rousing sort. 

(Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. $3.00) ‘ 





David and Anna by Robert Payne 

> Mr. Payne’s earlier books have been 
rightly praised for the sensuous beauty 
of their descriptions, for their evocation 
of scenes, colors, moods. His newest 
work gives further evidence of this gift. 
It also proves that, in dealing with the 
thoughts, motives, characters of humans, 
the author can be emptily fancy. 

The story, such as it is, is laid in. 
Malaya. There are memorable passages 
dealing vith a tiger hunt, a forest fire, 
a tremendous storm, a frantic religious 
festival. David, an English rubber plant- 
er, marries Anna, a Eurasian. Anna’s 
sister Teresa comes to visit them. She 
talks a lot about her vocation, her de- 
termination to enter a convent. She 
and David have an adulterous affair. 
Teresa is stricken with meningitis and 
dies, with David and Anna by her bed- 
side. David and Anna return to the 
plantation. The Japanese attack Malaya. 

David maintains that, in ten thou 
sand years, all races will be one race. 
He also has something to say about 
comparative religion, with Christianity 
not showing up so well. There «is an 
abundance of Catholic allusion, some 
of it (as in the case of Extreme Unction) 
quite incorrect, most of it evidencing a 


‘lack of comprehension of underlying 


truth. 
(Dodd, Mead. $2.75) 


Mrs. Mike by Benedict and Nancy Freed- 
man 

> Pert and pretty Kathy O'Fallon went 
from Boston to the Canadian Northwest 
to live with her uncle John Kennedy 
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(well, now). On the wild frontier she 
met, loved, and married a_ six-foot, 
handsome Mountie, Mike Flannigan. She 
accompanied him to his post far in the 
wilderness, to a tiny, primitive com- 
munity where Indians and _ half-breeds 
far outnumbered whites. Life was strenu- 
ous; dirt and disease abounded; Mike 
was often away on hazardous missions. 
put Kathy was happy; she liked the 
plain people who were her neighbors; 
she became involved in their joys and 
sorrows; she delighted in her two chil- 
dren. When, in a diphtheria epidemic, 
the youngsters died, she left Mike and 
went home to Boston. But the artifici- 
ality, the absence of generosity in civ- 
ilization repelled her,-and she was soon 
back with Mike, agreeing to bring up 
as her own three orphans, one of them 
an Indian infant. 

This is a simple, wholesome, zestful 
piece, entertaining and affecting. Two 
questionable points are a good woman’s 
assistance in an abortion and Kathy’s 
saying that “By God I meant God and 
the woods and the mountains and the 
unknown old gods that the Indians 
knew.” 

(Coward-McCann. $2.75) 

Come Home, Traveller by Claude Kin- 
noull 

> The characters in this book are of 
French Catholic stock, not practicing 
Catholics. Suzanne Beliéres is a writer, 
her brother Gerard is in business. 
Gerard loves the beautiful Louise San- 
driés, but Louise marries René Gravet 
and goes to Africa. Gerard marries the 
much younger and seemingly frivolous 
Cécile Demarge. Louise returns to 
France for- the birth of her first child. 
She resents the child, fearing that it will 
come between her and René, spoiling 
their carefree, loverlike relationship. 
She has tried to prevent its birth. When, 
as the result of measures she has taken, 
it is born horribly deformed, she aban- 
dons it, then is torn by compunction, 
recovers it, and disappears, leading Rent 
to think she and the child are dead. 

Thenceforth she devotes herself to the 
child, living in the most wretched pov- 
erty, making reparation for her sins and 
lavishing love upon the ugly creature 
she has so dreadfully injured. Mean- 
while, Suzanne and René fall in love, 
Gerard and Cécile drift apart. 

The title probably means that each 
of the characters, traveling far from 
the Catholic way, returns to it, as Louise 
does, in his or her own manner and 
time. The author has an excellent idea, 
is percipient and wise, writes well, but 
has not succeeded in clothing her con- 
cept in the integrated, living flesh of 
fiction. One is always interested, often 
in admiration of individual passages, 
but not seized and drawn into the com- 
plex of character and action. Occasion- 
ally the motivation is vague and weak. 
(Doubleday. $2.75) 
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FRANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. 35, who men between the ages 
of 18 and 35 oO onre to consecrate 
their life to G this service, are in- 
vited to Sdiveieandl with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery 


Al. z 


Eureka, fh i 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem aor © can obtain 
more information by writ to: Rev. Brother 
egg l Mt. Alverno, C cinnati 5 O*io. 

ade graduates cre also now being 





iin our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 








MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights A: Avenue 
Pikesville, ( Baltimore-8), Maryland 

















You'll make the adventure. . . 


Step ito the | of Grace 


BY JOINING A FRANCISCAN ORDER 


Volunteers for this spiritual enterprise may instruct the deaf, mother homeless orphans of the mentally 
retarded, teach in the grades, high schools, or college (home and abroad). Numerous other occupations 
await willing souls seeking happiness in the prayerful life of a Community having Perpetual Adoration. 
. We welcome you to follow the great modern Crusader St. Francis as 
a member of our community. You are cordially invited to visit our convent home or to write 


Mother Mary Bartholomew, 0O.S.F., 3221 So. Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter s congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to —— _: 
Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. eye 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, a A Wis- 
consin, who receives Fa mong inte the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 





SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


Young Ladies desiring to devote their lives to the 
service of God by teaching, nursing or household 
duties write to: REV. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


Nazareth-on-the-Lake, 1412 E. Second Street, 
Superior, Wisconsin 

















SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS: 


of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 





HAVE YOU A DARING 4 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J.~ 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois. 

















MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentle Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor and 
the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 
Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 
Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clere Convent Hertwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 
or Mt. Alverne Convent 
Warwick, Orange Co., N. Y. 





ANAHEIM, 


MARYWO OD CALIFORNIA 


Resident and Day School 
for High School Girls 
Conducted by Sisters of Providence of 
St.-Mary-of-the-Woods. College prepara- 

a ty affiliation 
r Catalog, address The Registrar 











The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
ME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
geining the family to Christ through exercising 
he corporal — spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 
Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to Reverend Mother 


IMMACULATA fiicn ter om for, Women. 8 Bistere of 
JUNIOR the- Woods. Resident and Da: Day 


Students, 2 year transfer 
COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts, Tere 
General, 


in: 
Washington, D.C Secretarial Science, 
* Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatery. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 te 8. Address: Bex 25 





Superior, 1624 Poplar 8St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Und 


Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











St. Bede College and Academy 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Accredited Resident and Day School for 
Boys conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Ideal location in the Starved Rock region 
of the Illinois Valley. Beautiful buildings 
and campus. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Extensive Athletic Fields, High standards, 
moderate tuition. 
Address: Office of the Dean. 











Saint Mary's, Notre Dame 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited College preparation. Music, Fine Arts, 
Home Economics. Sports — Swimm ing. Spacious 
campus. Catalog available. 


ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


Miami Read South Bend, Indiana 











REGIS COLLEGE tarsi: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 

















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
ess inistration, home owe Pre- 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this 
standard college, girls acquire cultural = 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. —— 


teacher 


art, commerce, secretarial, — 
training, speech and radio. — ful buildings, 
—, See mage ‘aca ae riding, swimm:! 


oe ae tration ad’ 
Box a” SAINT MAR OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 











MOUNT WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor bs Science beral Arts, 
pateaee., A. omen Nursing, Medical Technology, 
re- 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 
Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Teenats Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 
and So. America. Scientific, Classical, Business and 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 

orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 














Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Long Island New York 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School rtments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 

strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Seoting Ri a, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 
in 


Address Directress 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE “Kew ven 


lew York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 























COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. 
s p! 
of Massachusetts to confer ——— degrees. Affiliated 


with the Catholic University o: 
the University of the State a New York. Membership 
as ne 


in the Association of American Colleges 
Resident and poner oh we ~ | students 





THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 











land Association of Colleges 
SIENA HEIGHTS wichicin 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters Dominic. 
Bachelor Drones in Arts, selene, gS 
UJ 


——— 
ourses; 
Work. Exceptional € Opportunities 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA,- 
of. SAINT TERESA “ainn, 

- For the Higher Education of Catholie Women 
Registered for Teacher’s License by the New 
York Board of Regents. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nurs 














LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation wpe es Broth- 
High School, meeting war 7th grade thro 


acetime de- 


50 miles 
venient. ~  e 


Rev. BrotHer BRENDAN 
Box S, OAKDALE, .. 1, N. ¥. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to H Education of Women 
Standard courses lead to B.A., BS., B. 
—_ and B.S. in Mus. ucation. In coo r- 

ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


Cc. —rallway ” con- 











ing. 
A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. | 
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For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 








The New Yorker 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I must take exception to one of the let- 
ters printed in the February issue, which 
inquires: “. , . Must Catholic magazines 
join the New Yorker in lampooning nuns?” 
I have been a constant reader of the New 
Yorker for many years and cannot recall 
any writing which lampooned the sister- 
hood or ridiculed our religion or any other 
religion—in any way. The tone of its edi- 
torials has always been diametrically oppo- 
site, and the editorials and stories in it 
were expressing the same sentiments that 
Mr. Marshall’s story contains, long before 
toleration and _ internationalism became 
fashionable. ; 

It may be that the New Yorker’s ex- 
ceedingly acute observations on human na- 
ture caught off guard. are the cause of Miss 
Butterfield’s discomfort. Has she forgotten 
already the Hiroshima issue of last Au- 
gust, which was reprinted in the Catholic 
Courier the next week? 

’ Dorotuy LIND 

Rochester, N. Y. 


“Pavilion of Women” 
Epitors oF, THE SIGN: 

Does Katherine Burton (Feb. issue) for- 
get the function of the storyteller as well 
as the function of the literary critic? It 
seems to me that not only does THE SIGN 
suffer from a light and contemptuous treat- 
ment of such a book as Pearl Buck's Pavilion 
of Women, but our Catholic position in the 
field of literary criticism as well. 

Pavilion of Women is a novel of upper 
Chinese life told by a recognized authority. 
The book should be judged primarily as a 
story and not by the adhérence or non- 
adherence of the characters to Christian 
standards and morals. It should be judged 
by its fidelity to the lives and environment 
_ of the characters and by the accepted canons 
of uae art and criticism. 

Would Mrs. Burton expect the author 
to describe cultured Chinese pagans ag act- 
ing according to Christian morals? That 
indeed would be a violation of truth and 
art and literature. We need! not agree with 
pagan Chinese morals, but we do need to 
understand that there are such standards 
of conduct anu that these may be sincere 
and honest and entitled to respect as such. 
We may try to persuade the truth of Chris- 


morals, but I think it unjust merely to 
label the latter “‘a twist away from morals.” 

Chinese morals may be a twist away from 
-Christian morals, but it is obviously silly 


THE ‘f SIGN 











tian morals and the falsity of pagan Chinese . 
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morals because those morals are not Chris- 
tian! And it is certainly not Catholic teach- 
ing to condemn as “formal sin” what a 

n’s conscience does not recognize as 
sin. Perhaps our Catholic critics should 
read again the book of Genesis, if only to 
get acquainted with “the oriental twist” of 
morals that Abraham and Jacob would 
have understood very easily. 

An educated Catholic might indeed find 
the moral teachings of Brother Andre 
“rite.” But again the novelist is setting 
forth conversations between a man funda- 
mentally at least Christian and a woman 
reared according to Chinese moral standards. 
Would Mrs. Burton expect Brother Andre 
to discuss the works of Aquinas or Scotus? 
Or shall we say that such a character is 
unreal, too fanciful, just because we dis- 
like the thought of a rebellious monk? 
From the time of Nestorianism to the 
present, the vastness of Chinese geography 
and the weight of her pagan culture and 
morals have crushed the Christian con- 
sciousness of more than a few missionaries 
and left little or nothing of the strong 
“residue” seen in Andre. In this, too, let 
us read the story from the viewpoint of 
the characters, not from our own. 

(Rev.) GEORGE ZIMPFER 

Williamsville, N. Y. 


The Roosevelts 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

Having been a subscriber to THE SIGN 
for many years, and having enjoyed its 
great variety of articles, I was very much 
surprised to see in the February issue the 
picture and comment on Elliott Roosevelt : 
and his Hollywood wife. I cannot under- 
stand how a Catholic magazine like THE 
Sicn could have thought such a pair would 
interest its readers. Do you not think that 
our Catholic magazines sometimes try too 
hard to imitate the tricks of the popular 
press—when they have themselves something 
so much better and important to give? 

VircInta L, MARTIN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An editorial point made 
with a single picture and three-line caption 
can sometimes be a bit too cryptic. We're 
sorry we allowed our readers to miss our 
point. We were simply trying to slap the 
knuckles of those Americans who visit 
Russia and come back with glowing tributes 
to the Soviet way of life. 


Concerning PM 
Evrtors oF THE SIGN: 

May I register my disappointment re- 
garding the article appearing in the Feb- 
issue entitled “PM—Journalism’s 
Changeling” by Leon Racht? Perhaps dis- 
appointment is the wrong word—surprise 
would be more fitting. That an excellent 
Catholic magazine such as THE SIGN would 
allow a vindictive, ill-tempered essay of this 
type to disgrace its pages will be a mystery 
to me for a long time. 

Yes—I am a Catholic. And I am heartily 
in accord with the premise that calling 
PM a newspaper is a misuse of the word. 
Its political ideology is to be abhorred. 
And I agree, also, that its history, editorial 
policy, and personnel are definitely good 





Mt. ‘St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 


ite new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
enon of stammering and 


— successful for 45 
igation, 











years, 


Benjamin N. 
Tower, India 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted the Religious of the Soctety os the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic W 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
— with power to confer in 
Scien and Letters. For resident and not aE 
students. “Bitua ted eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE ,,55RANT9N; 
PENNSYLVANIA 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics. Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology. Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher's 
license by N. Y. Boardof Regents. Address Registrar, Box8. 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE 
Pistishargh, N.Y. Catholic BOARDING SCHOOL fer Boys 
New York State Regents 
Academic, Commercial and Grammar School 

partments 
Moderate Pricés—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
Direct railroad and bus lines 
For catalog, Address Rev. Brother Director 


ST. GENEVIEVE-OF-THE-PINES 


Asheville, North Carolina 
Distinctive—Accredited 
JUNIOR COLLEGE—HIGH SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Conducted by the 
Religious of Christian Education 
Address: The Reverend Mother 


Secretarial, Liberal Arts, Home Economics, 
College Preparatory and Terminal Courses. 
Resident and Day 


“IN THE LAND OF THE SKY" 
KKK KKK KKK 




















St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Ce-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. AMiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 





MT. GALLITZIN ACADEMY 


Boarding School 


for Boys Baden, Penna. 
20 Miles West of Address 
Pittsburgh Directress 

















Offers A.B: and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Secretary 


Music, Home Economics 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Mount St. 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degree 
Campus 


berder 
Hudson Biter 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Vincent-on-Hi 
ee BY Tl THE SIS’ Or 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce 
Mecredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


New York 63, N. ¥. 
CHARITY 
erce Education, and gutsees 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














material for an article. With so many good 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Dear Members, 
It is good to have our 


memories jogged. The af- 
fairs of life very often 
lull us into forgetfulness. 
Below we quote another let- 
ter from another G.I. His 
life in China opened his 
eyes. Missionaries accept 
such things as loneliness 
and hardships as part of 
everyday life. 

"I was surprised and 
pleased to receive your 
letter. Very vividly it 
brought back my army days 
in China. One cannot thor-= 
oughly appreciate the 
hardships and loneliness of 
the Sisters and priests in 
China unless he sees the 
facts himself. 

"I thank God I was fortu- 
nate enough to be stationed 
near one of your missions— 
Chihkiang. Fr. Marcellus 
White of Boston was the 
Missionary. My greatest 
hardship was loneliness, 
and a visit to the mission 
was like the enjoyment of a 
little bit of heaven in a 
land of poverty and disease. 
The Missionaries did every- 
thing they could for us— 
little things that made us 


feel we were not so far 
from home. With a visit 
would come cookies and a 
cup of tea—a thing that 
seems small to most people 
but an act of kindness that 
remains in one's heart un- 
til his dying day. 

"Possibly this is my 
chance to repay a kindness 
with a kindness. But more 
than that—with my offer- 
ing may I state that if I 
can in any way help advance 
our missions in China, I 
shall consider it more an 
act of repaying an old debt 
rather than a duty." 

After a year's furlough, 
Fr. Marcellus White, men- 
tioned here, Fr. Linus 
McSheffrey, and Fr. Aloy- 
Sius O'Malley have sailed 
for China. They go back to 
the work dear to their 
hearts—God's work. They 
don't want to be forgotten. 

The grateful G.I. did 
not forget the Mission- 
aries. May we not confi- 
dently hope you will not 
forget them? Please heed 
our appeals to increase 
the membership of our 
Christmas Club for Christ. 

God bless you. 


Passionist Missionaries, The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
A Name. ...... 
Penny-A-Day ee 
' City, Stat 
For om : e 
The Missions ‘| ''**’ 
: ee 
i City, State 
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Dear Father: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 
Club. Send mite boxes. 
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solid facts and figures available to consti. 
tute a sound, intelligent; unhysterical piece, 
why is it necessary to resort to a diatribe 
to make a point? 

So as to define my case more clearly may 
I cite just a few things which appeared 
on one of those pages—page 20. 

Re Wallace: “PM was on the stands with 
a long piece and a blazing headline on 
‘Why Wallace Will Remain in the Cabj- 
net.’ It was a strange contrast alongside 
the other dailies announcing that Truman 
had given Henry the boot.” In the interests 
of accuracy and full coverage would it not 
have been the just thing for Mr. Racht to 
point out that only one edition is printed 
of PM and that it reaches the public prior 
to 10 AM (announcement of Wallace’s 
resignation came about noontime) whereas 
the other dailies mentioned have several 
editions, thereby enabling them to catch 
the later news and creating the apparent 
discrepancy. Let us be fair, if nothing else! 

Descriptive terminology such as “Inger. 
soll’s borsch-lined stomach” and “Richard 
Yaffe, a thick-lensed character” belong in 
a publication devoted to fostering ill will 
and uncharity. Surely a learned man of 
Mr. -Racht’s caliber need not resort to 
innuendos of this nature. ; 

One other point. Concerning PM's for- 
eign desk Mr. Racht states, “It is impossible 
for the reader to check up on the truth 
of a story allegedly coming out of Moscow 
or Warsaw or Yugoslavia.” Does not this 
inability on the part of the reader also 
apply to any story from a far-off place in 
any paper? 

These points are mentioned only as being 
indicative of the tenor of the entire article. 
Further detailing is not necessary as the 
entire picture is one of sly invective shaded 
with half truths, 

In conclusion I should like to reiterate 
that I share the opinion that PM and its 
policies are to be censured. I don’t think 
it is quibbling to question the manner in 
which the censure is validated. We are not 
only terested in results but also in the 
methods used to achieve the results. 

BERNARD W, ZUEBERT 

Woodside, N. Y. 


Epitors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I don’t think that PM really rated a 
place in your series “The News You Get,” 
but I’m glad you included it as “PM— 
Journalism’s Changeling” by Leon Racht 
was-an extremely readable article and did 
a marvelous job of dissection of a publica- 
tion that poses as a newspaper but is in 
reality nothing more than a propaganda 
sheet for an extremely leftist viewpoint. It 
is almost incredible how distorted a per- 
son’s views would be if one confined one’s 
reading to this paper. With all their faults, 
the McCormicks and the Pattersons are 
broadminded liberals compared with the 
editors of PM, who can see only one point 
of view and are utterly intolerant of any 
other. 

Racht gave them the treatment they need 
—and have been asking for. In doing it he 
did the readers of THE SIGN, and especially 
of your excellent series on newspapers, 4 
signal service. 

James L, O'BRIEN 

New York City 
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Pocket-Size 
Booklets To 
Aid Your 


Confidence 


mn 


God 
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H, ow he Oo 
Cus verse 
With God 
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Navy-blue, durable finish cover, 95 ¢ 


96 pages, 3!/,” x 534”. 32 pages, 4” x 6”. 


Printed in blue and red on tinted paper, 95 ¢ 


A widely known booklet of encouraging notes for 
your practical needs, under such headings as 
"God is Shy . . . The Sacred Heart . . . Nothing 
to Do? ... Serve Me" 


Are you as familiar and intimate with God as 
you are with your best loved friends? This book 
says you should be—and tells you how in simple, 











YOU 4 an. eae biography of the girl saint 
canonized in 1940, who received the stigmata 

pee tl at the age of twenty-one. 10¢ 

OF LASTING 

GOOD BY The sub-title is suggested by the words 

HELPING TO GIVE 


of the late Pope Pius XI who pontifi- 
cated at her canonization cere- 
mony. Preface by Father Theo- 
phane Maguire, C.P. former 
editor of THE SIGN. 


THESE BOOKLETS 
TO— 

Armed Forces Personnel 
still in service with their 





friendly language. 


SAINT GEMMA 
a e Gem of Christ ¥ 





chaplains; Veterans Hospital 
patients, missionaries, etc. 





Liberal Discount on Quantities 





If you—or your organization—are not acquainted with such needs, ; 


write at once to 


Ye Sign 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, MONASTERY PLACE, 


UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















THE SIGN, Book Departmént, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


Rev. dear Fathers: 
Please send me the following: 
errr copy(ies) of ‘Confidence in God” @ 25¢.........seeeeeeeeees 
. “ “How to Converse With God” @ 25¢.........++++- 
oa eee “ “Saint Gemma” @ 10¢........cceeececccccecees 
Copies of all three @ $0.50... cccccccccccccccvcvccsecesecccccces 


tom enclosing $. 2.2... ccccecs 


Please send me information on quantities CL) 

















A little bit of heaven on earth high in 
the hills of Hunan. King's Town is the 
English equivalent of the Chinese name 
Wangtsun. Appropriate indeed! The 
country is rugged but beautiful. Here in 





j 


of St. Gabriel, Wangtsun, Hunan, China 


the outposts of civilization the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries have established a 
mission to promote the honor and glory 
of the King of Kings. Church and cate- 
chumenate serve not only the people 
of Wangtsun, but also numerous towns 
scattered throughout the hills and val- 
leys of this remote section. 


Is it worth while? A flourishing Chris- 
tianity exists—Holy Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, doctrine schools, souls accept- 
ing the Faith and departing this world 
for Heaven. The same important events 
that go on in your home parish. 


You can make it even more worth while. 
Please help! We need you! 


[Read letter on page 64} 
Donations may be sent to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 











